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THE BUILDING 
BY-LAWS AGAIN. 


BOUT twelve vears ago we carried out a 
campaign in these columns with the object of 
modifying the building by-laws. Our efforts were 
to a considerable extent successful, because the 
regulations were modified and the local authorities 

were given more freedom and more option than they had 
possessed before. But after the experience of a decade, the 
building by-laws are still throttling the effort to provide houses 
for the labouring classes. This remark applies to the town 
as well as the country, and it will be well for those interested 
to realise as clearly as they can the situation at which we have 
arrived. The town difficulty is very well exemplified in Cardiff, 
where a huge accession of population has taken place during 
recent years, for which the builder has made no adequate 
provision of houses. He is not to blame for that, since it is recog- 
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nised that he carries on his trade for the purpose of providing 
himself with a livelihood, and if the conditions prevent him 
from putting up a certain class of house with profit to himself 
he naturally avoids the job. At Cardiff, what is wanted 
very large number of houses that can be let at about six shilly 

a week. They cannot be built, chiefly because of the cast-iron 
regulations of the local by-laws. Add to this the very con 
siderable rise which has taken place in the price of buildin: 
materials, and it will easily be seen why congestion, discomfor 
and disease are in the way of being rapidly produced. Insuf 
cient dwelling accommodation is capable of producing 
these ill-effects. 

Here is a_ practical matter which ought to 
considered by Mr. John Burns, the President of t 
Local Government Board, and not left to the negligen 
and formalism of red tape officials. It is no long 
possible for anyone to argue that the building by-laws are 
a Satisfactory condition. For one thing, they differ to an ext; 
ordinary extent in different districts, so that a minimum 
requirements in one town is not regarded as a minimum 
another. But, practically speaking, they have been cor 
pietely. condemned by that section of the Government whi: 
comes most closely into practical touch with building—that 
to say, the Board of Agriculture. Under Mr. Runcima: 
direction a great deal of trouble has been taken to ascertain * 
facts relating to the building of cottages for small hold 
and the results are embodied in a Biue Book to which we | 
made previous reference—we mean the Report of the De; 
mental Committee appointed to Enquire and Report a: 
Buildings for Small Holdings. Now, one Government Dey 
ment does not, as a rule, criticise another Government Dey 
ment very severely ; but if we look closely into what is sa 
this Report, the censure conveyed is unmistakable. “ ( 
plaints of the unreasonable character of local by-laws 
frequently made,” we are told. This is not to be wond 
at, because the tradition is to build with the materials | 
convenient of access and without reference to office-made rules 
and regulations. Perhaps the time has gone past for giving 
unrestricted freedom ; but the Committee are evidently in favour 
of reducing the requirements to the very lowest point coi 
with safety and health. The Agricultural Committee 
out that interference with the freedom to choose mat: 
is not due to the Local Government Board. From the latter 
office model by-laws are issued in which “there is nothing 
to prevent the use of any kind of material for the erection 
of dwelling-houses’”’; but then, these model by-laws liave 
not, to any large extent, been adopted. In many 
districts the by-laws are based on an earlier model, and ar 
consequently, unsuitable. The recommendation is that district 
councils should make a thorough revision of their by-laws 
in order to bring them into line with the new conditions that 
have arisen. More important still is the suggestion that under 
certain conditions the operation of the by-laws should be relaxed. 
Where the number of houses on the acre is restricted to eight 
or ten, a great many of the regulations now applied could b 
neglected altogether, particularly those relating to the danget 
of fire. In the Report it is said that the “ by-laws 
which needlessly impede building in rural districts are those 
requiring only non-combustible materials to be used, or requiring 
any other material than brick or stone with dressed beds to 
be one-third thicker than a brick wall.” 

It is needless to go over all the points raised in this ver) 
practical criticism. At the moment our aim is rather to show 
that Mr. John Burns or another has a very great and important 
task before him in making regulations that will facilitate, not 


retard, building. It is at least arguable that the necessities of the 
situation would be met by a few simple provisions in a statut 
The primary mistake was in laying down hard-and-fast reg ms 
as to details, instead of dealing with the principles on! at 
ought to guide good building. He would indeed be pertor ng 


a valuable service to the community who was the mi 
getting the objectionable parts of the by-laws remove: 
preparing the way for a revival of building. 


Our Portrait [llustratio”. 
UR portrait illustration is of Viscountess Northlanc, ‘hi 
daughter of the late Sir Daniel Cooper, whe 
Viscount Northland, the eldest son of the Earl of Rant 
tor2. A son has recently been born to Lady Northlan 
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SUNNY optimism characterises the letter from the 
Duke of Argyil on spring migration to Canada, 
which we publish in another column. The Duke's 
memory of the Dominion is a very pleasant one: 
“Canada has plenty of fair-sized farms to offer, and 
plenty of sunshine,” he said. ‘A man can make more there 
than in misty Scotland, where really good soil only exists in 
districts.” So “ more power to his elbow’ is what he wishes 
the spring migrant. We endorse this wish, and all will be well 
as long as the spirit of Empire continues to pervade Canada. 
In the Dominion we see a country of limitless possibilities, 
which, as Sir Edmund Walker says, has as yet scarcely more 
than begun the work of development. The energies of those 
who go out are utilised to an enormous extent for making the 
scaffolding ; they cannot yet get at the really constructive 
work. For many a long year we shall be called upon to supply 
capital and men, without which progress is impossible. In 
return Canada is asked only to think Imperially. If we regard 
her and ourselves as part and parcel of one Empire, then a 
shifting of population is no more significant than a change from 
Devon to Durham. 


Well done, America! is the verdict that all good sportsmen 


will pass upon the second and final International Polo Match. 
England can well afford to say this, since her players, though 
defeated, came out of the ordeal with their reputation enhanced. 
It was a magnificent struggle between teams very equally 
matched, and in such contests it happens not seldom that a 
very slight accident will give the victory to one or the other. 
If the referee’s whistle had sounded a few seconds earlier, the 
laurels would have gone to this country, and, at any rate, our 
representatives showed that a single game was enough to teach 
them how to meet the brilliant rushing tactics with which the 
Americans scored the first notch in the tournament. It is 
permissible to think, without indulging in any national boastful- 
hess, that the improvement thus manifested would have been 
mereased at the third encounter. Captain Ritson and _ his 
colleagues proved themselves very worthy representatives 
of polo as it is played in this country, and in their spontaneous 
statement that the contest was fairly fought and the better 
side won, they were acting according to the frank and manly 
traditions of English sport. 


Lord Rosebery’s argument that the Battle of Flodden 


Was I i Scottish defeat will scarcely hold water. It is true 
Suir’ uuld not possibly tell the issue on that dark evening 
when the fighting took place. It did not begin till five o’clock 
ot a Soptember afternoon, and the struggle so Homerically 


1 


descril.d in “ Marmion” must have endured till darkness had 
spread over the field. The Scots themselves seemed to have 
been i) no doubt, because the Tweed plashed all night to fugi- 
tives h stening to tell the burgesses, women and children, who 
had reaained at home that “the flowers of the forest were 
* wed: way.” But it was a defeat of which the most patriotic 
‘aledo;'an can look back with pride. If James had a fault 


tw > ; 

it Was ' vat he was too generous and chivalrous to his opponents. 
Ss 2 - " 
“urrey played a bold but desperate game when he counter- 
marche so as to place himself between the Scottish army 


‘ ‘1. ; ° . 
ind Scotland. He did not drive the victory home because 
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the conquest of Scotland formed no part of his original design, 
and his losses were very great. But for many years after 
raiders harried the land. 


At this season few flowers are more beautiful in the outdoo1 
garden than the Spanish and English irises, both bulbous kinds 
that can be easily grown in any good soil, and relied upon t 
give a bountiful display of their quaint-looking blossoms. 
It is seldom, however, that both types are seen in flower at 
the same time, the English varieties usually opening a fortnight 
or so later than their Spanish cousins. At the Royal Horti 
cultural Society’s Show on Tuesday last, visitors were able to 
see bold groups of both kinds, and compare the slender stems 
and brilliant colours of the Spanish sorts with the more robust 
character and blue, white or mottled purple and white flowers 
of the English type. In addition to their value in the garden, 
these irises are excellent for cutting, the flowers lasting in 
perfect condition for several days when kept well supplied with 
water. The quaint outiine of the flowers has given rise to 
the popular, though not wide-spread, name of ‘‘ poor man’s 
orchid.” 


The glory of the gorse has departed, its golden bloom is 
over ; but it is succeeded on many a wild heath and common 
in the South by the broom, glowing, if possible, with even 
greater brilliance. Both these gay plants have been flowering 
with more than their usual lavishness this season, though the 
latter is, of course, not so common nor so generally distributed 
as the gorse. The splendid bloom and growth of these, and 
of most of the other wild flowers in the South, are in strong 
contrast with their poverty in the North, where the very severe 
cold of the spring has kept them back. The heather in many 
parts of Scotland, as late as the beginning of June, was showing 
indications of the new foliage only in sheltered places, and that 
means short commons for the grouse. In the South it is well 
forward, though, of course, any appearance of its purple bloom 
is not to be looked for until several weeks have gone. The 
bracken, so often associated with it, is both taller and more 
dense than its usual growth, and the whole Pageant of Summer, 
as Jefferies appreciatively termed it, promises exceptional 
splendours. 


DAWN WINDS. 
The valley lies in shadow—all silver grey with dew, 
The daisies dream and tearful are the violet’s eyes of blue, 
But up from the east the trailing purple clouds of night are going, 
And all about the hilltop the dawn winds are blowing. 


They come from where, in an opal haze, the ocean meets the sky 

Where the great green rollers surge and sink and the white-winged 
Kittiwakes fly 

Round the rocky headlands and across the shimmering bay 

Where they stoop to greet the baby waves and kiss them into spray 


The terns rise from the shingle in a flashing silver cloud, 
And thro’ the caves the oyster-catcher’s piping echoes loud, 
Among the scattered boulders where the bracken fronds grow tall 


lhe seapinks nod and waken at the whistling breezes’ call. 


They dance with the flickering shadows that lie on the sunlit grass 
And the purple thyme on the hillside breathes welcome as they 
pass ~ 
Above the heather the lapwings are flitting to and fro, 
For they hear the glad réveille that the dawn winds blow 
VERA NICOLSON. 


In the relatively few days of true summer weather that 
our capricious climate has hitherto vouchsafed to us there 
has been, in many a garden in the South of England, a very 
noticeable absence of one of the sounds which we associate 
most intimately with the hours spent in the garden under the 
shade of one of the trees. It is the familiar hum of the bees 
that is lacking. Considering that it is a sound which at no 
time makes itself at all insistent, it is quite curious how 
much it may be missed. And if you look round at the beds, 
you will see that the flowers are not being visited by the usual 
horde of riflers of their honey and their pollen. They come to 
rob, but they perform most essential service in return, dis- 
seminating the pollen to kindred blooms, and perhaps it is 
only later that we shall begin to discover what a heavy loss our 
plants are suffering from the lack of these customary attentions 
of the insects. In the meantime, while we are chiefly aware 
of the absence of the soothing and agreeable drone of the bees, 
there is many a cottager who will be without an appreciable 
portion of his small income owing to the death of his stock. 
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The Prince of Wales is rapidly earning for himself the title change is needed. It is in respect of the authority which js 
of “‘ the manly Prince.”’ During the sweltering heat of these now vested in the umpires to determine whether the wicket 
lovely June days he has been camping out and marching with is In a proper condition for play. At least once during t] 
the Oxford cadets. His tent he shares with a companion, present season, while a county match was in progress. t 
and he attends to his own wants like the others. In shooting captains of both sides were in agreement that the game should 
at a target some time ago he made a very fine score—some 98 out be continued, but the umpires ruled otherwise, and the spectat rs, 
of a possible 100. So he handles, the military as skilfully as who had paid to see the game, were compelled to sit in th 
he did the sporting weapon last autumn when deer-stalking. places and see—nothing! No reasonable argument is fort))- 
No doubt his hard exercise then, when he showed a capacity coming for permitting the decision to rest ‘with these paid 
for walking that put the gillies to shame, fitted him for the hard servants. The most honest of umpires is but human, and pn " 
marching with his contingent. His nerve must be excellent, be influenced by a very natural desire to sit and smoke hic 
too, since he prefers to motor without a chauffeur, and not long pipe, while he earns his very respectable fee, instead of stan: 
ago brought his powerful car through the traffic of London out on the damp ground. If the captains consider that — |, 
to Buckingham Palace. We do not, as a rule, care to publish game should proceed, that ought to be final. In case of t!. 
personal details about those who are set in high places, but disagreement the umpires might still be called in as refi 
having for a long time now lived and advocated the outdoor, to give the verdict, and to this their authority should ( 
open-air life, it is a delight to know that “ the immediate heir restricted. The present disposition invests them with a p 
of England ”’ is so strongly of the same opinion that he prefers which it is assuredly not in the best interests of the game 
country to town life, and excels in manly, open-air pursuits. they should possess. and exercise. 
In our Correspondence columns to-day Mr. Paynter raises le all have a predilecti - seeing the flesh of I, 
a very interesting question arising out of the demonstration ere ee py hy get the 6 
he is now making in poultry-keeping. His method, as many of that tint that we find in our trout, whether sea-trout or bi 
our readers know, includes a system of weighing the growing the more highly we esteem him. For all that. it is not ] 
chicken at regular intervals. He is thus able to say exactly sure that this estimate is based on any solid ground In ' | 
how much chicken flesh he has produced in the course of a week of the best restaurants in Paris. and even as far south th, t 
and at what expenditure. What he seeks now is to find out if Riviera, they used at one time (as the management, at all ev. ts s 
there are agriculturists who have done the same thing in regard would assure us) to get their salmon all the way from the ‘(a1 0 
to other animals fattened for slaughter, such as cattle, pigs, under the impression that it was the best in the world + a 
sheep and so on. The nearest approach to his method we know least. that their clients believed it to be so. But now. at {ex 0 
of is in the case of early-matured lambs. We have published expensive dining places, they will serve you up a white and \ 
in these pages exact figures as to the progress in weight made rather soft-looking fish under the name of “saumon”’ \, ici a 
by the Southdown lambs weekly. Mr. Paynter’s ultimate will excite your worst fears on first sight of it. but once vor le 
aim is to obtain data to enable him to determine what animal have tasted it vou are obliged i> canines Chat tt is wat iniccics 5 
yields the most economical results in feeding. Which is the least to any pink-fleshed salmon that you evet com end ate Yon a 
expensive to produce—a stone of beef, a stone of mutton, a may be informed on enquiry that this is salmon from the | re, p 
stone of pork or a stone of chicken? We hope our correspon- and that the best gastronomic opinion in France has turned to gt 
dents will be able to supply facts on which to base an exact favour the fish from that native river rather than the imported <I 
comparison in a future number of this journal. article from Scotland, which is, of course, none the better for tl 
the long journey. M 
Labour Members in these times are not very practical . 
about land. Their minds are so taken up with the questions MOON-DAISIES. ye 
affecting factory hands that they have lost touch with rural A little while ain wah a — : 
labour. So it is not altogether surprising that their so-called ; . a a ee mF 
“ practical proposals ’’ are of an unworkable description. They a Go all in wit, ‘ oe 
include a Minimum Wage Bill, a Fair Rents Court, State-aided W ith countless stars that set when June is over, su 
Rural Housing and an amendment of the Small Holdings and Drifting omeng the meadow grass and clover, ™ 
Allotments Act. But the authors do not grasp the fact that Showing the glimmer of their ghostly faces sn 
the weakness of the agricultural labourer’s position is in the Thro’ the clear night. ot 
shortness of his engagement. As long as he is subject to the ’ ae ha 
danger of what is practically immediate dismissal, it is impossible Mow, when the Gnisies’ milty way ts wihttest om 
for him to take full advantage of house or ground. The Labour And dusk has come, ho 
leaders show a solicitude about fixity of tenure and what they The pale moths tossed by ev’ry wind that bloweth, Sol 
call fair rents ; but, in point of fact, the tenants, for some time A fairy fleet whose harbour no man knoweth, s 


Take as their guide the flower that gleams the bright 


back, have wanted to make their tenure as short as possible 
To light them home. 


twelve months or two years—and land courts, if they were 
established, would have a great deal of levelling-up rents to do. 
It is the South-country labourer who suffers most from insecurity 
of tenure. 


Children of June, most fair, when thro’ the grasses 
Night breezes sweep, 

The fairy folk go heavily for sorrow, 

(Dreading the mower’s scythe upon the morrow) 


The exhibition at the Alpine Club Gallery of the works of 
; And pray that Death may find you, when he passes 


the late Mr. W. J. Laidlay may serve to recall to some of the 


elder generation of cricketers that he was in all probability Folded in sleep. KATHLEEN CLOs! 

the finest bowler that Scotland ever produced. It is a cherished 

family tradition, based, there is no reason to doubt, on perfectly A correspondent informs us of the very satisfactory ' sults 
solid grounds, that he came very near to performing one of which are being obtained from the Tavy and from tli Exe 
the greatest feats with the ball that ever has been accomplished. as a consequence of the importation of salmon ova from tw 
The match was “ North v. South,” and Mr. Laidlay, bowling sources foreign to these rivers. The fish, as it is state: have 
for the North, had E. M. and G. F. Grace out to two successive improved in average weight, in shape, in condition and in sport- 
balls, and off the next ball had ‘“‘ W. G.”’ missed at the wicket. ing and fighting qualities when caught with the rod Phe 
Had it not been for this lapse on the wicket-keeper’s part local anglers recognise the foreign fish by their short and 
he would thus have perpetrated a “ hat trick’ which would thicker build and by their habit of going down to the sea diecti\ 
assuredly have trumped every other trick of the kind recorded their domestic business in the rivers is finished instead « ing 
in the annals of cricket. His bowling came slow through the ing about in the fresh water, as fish of South Country el 
air, with a wonderfully quick rise of the ball off the pitch are rather apt to do. What makes this evidence inter y 1s 
He was an elder brother of Mr. J. E. Laidlay, the golfer. As that there is so little of it to be had. It has been a « int 
an artist he is remembered both for the unquestionable merit complaint that hitherto in this country we have had no ess 
of his painting and for his fearless attacks on what he deemed of any benefit accruing to a river from the importation « 10n 
the too conservative views of the recognised authorities. ova. It is essentially a case in which a very littl Ive 


evidence is worth a great deal of negative, and th 
testimony is very much to be welcomed. 
It always seems, when any question comes up involving a ; 
proposed alteration of a rule in cricket, that we are all, without Sareea an Py 
exception, strong conservatives in our views on the national At the private view of the Bristol site of the Ik aE 
game. There is one point, however, on which there appears cultural Society’s Show, it was seen that the prospe' 
to be a general agreement of opinion among cricketers that a good as they possibly can be. After last vears check 
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to cattle, exhibitors seem all the keener to bring their best 
out this year. The feature of the show will be the large entries 
of cattle and sheep, thus reflecting the popular forms of farming 
pursued in the neighbourhood. The total of cattle entered 
is the largest since the Jubilee Show at Windsor in 1887, and 
py far the largest class is Shorthorns, Jerseys coming next with 
about half the number. There is a splendid entry of sheep, 
and more than an average one of pigs. The King is going to 
exhibit on a very extensive scale. He has entered six Short- 
horns, five Herefords and four Devons from the herds at 
Windsor, and eight Dexters, nine pens of Southdowns and two 
Berkshire pigs from Sandringham. Mr. H. J. Elwes of 
Colesborne and Professor Cossar Ewart are introducing a novel 
element by showing some fifty specimens of primitive breeds 


ON 


LTHOUGH the forthcoming 
4 exhibition of British Deer 
% appeals primarily to the 
4 expert, there are few 

who fail to appreciate 
the beauty and symmetry of a 


stag’s antlers. They are typical 
of » wild and rugged scenery 
amid which he dwells. It is one 
of the most wonderful events in 


Nature that an animal the size of 
a red deer should throw out so 
large a growth of horn in the short 


space of a few weeks. Some 
antlers will weigh over twenty 


pounds a pair. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that before a stag 
sheds his horns, which usually in 
the case of a wild deer occurs in 
March, the skin and_ epidermis 
of the new growth can be seen 
ovetlapping the pedicle, or bony 
excrescence. from which the horns 
spring. When the flaps join, the 
bone commences to grow from the 
summit of the pedicle. A_ wild 
Scottish stag usually has two 
small spikes for his first year’s 
growth, though some park deer 
have grown six, seven and nine 


points on their first horns. The A TYPICAL SCOTTISH 


horns gradually develop in_ their 
soft covering, which is known as 
the “ velvet,”” and are very tender at the tips and hot to 
the touch. In hot weather, while their horns are growing, 





A TYPICAL WILD IRISH 14-POINTER). 
Owner, Earl of Kenmare. 
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of sheep, not for competition, but to show from what sources 
modern breeds have sprung. 


We regret to have to record the death of the Marquess of 
Northampton, who died suddenly last Sunday night in Italy 
in the sixty-second year of his age. He had gone to Acqui to 
take the waters, but died from heart failure just after his arrival 
at the mineral springs. The late Peer was a man of many 
activities, a landowner who thoroughly understood the responsi- 
bilities of that position, and one who was consistently generous 
to his tenants. Our interest in him was deepened by the fact 
that he had a wide knowledge of things pertaining to the country, 
and very often sent letters to us, explaining, or noting, ot 
correcting. 


DEER’S HEAD. 


stags are much worried by flies. 
When the growth is complete 
the “velvet” dries, frays and is 
rubbed off, leaving the antlers 
beneath perfectly white. When 
in this condition they are very 
conspicuous, but soon change 
colour to various shades of red 
and brown. Some become almost 
black. There are some __ stags 
which would never grow a good 
head, and it is such = animals 
as these which constitute one of 
the greatest dangers to a modern 
deer forest. They, in their turn, 
will beget stags who carry poor 
heads, and so the breed is perpe- 
tuated. It is a vexed question 
whether a switch—that is, a stag 
which carries no points on_ his 
horns—will produce similar  off- 
spring. I was talking recently to 
a well known stalker, who owns 
one of the largest deer forests in 
Scotland, and put this question 


to him. His answer was most 
emphatic: “I am _ perfectly cer- 
tain they do,” he said. This, 


coming from a man who has been 
associated with deer all his life, 


ROYAL (12-POINTS). carries great weight, and is a 
Shot by the late Duke of Fife. 


strong argument in favour of kill- 
ing such deer on sight. A switch 
with long rough horns of that wild appearance which every 
stalker appreciates, but which is so hard to put into words, 





FROM ISLE OF LEWIS A TYPICAL ROYAL FROM N. UIST. 
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is a thing of the quality of a head. A short, thick head with a large numbe; 
great beauty ; of points—usually very short—is unworthy to be classed \ 
but he is a long symmetrical head formed on naturally beautifu! lines 
a dangerous and with a full complement of well-developed tines. This js 
animal in a merely my own personal opinion, with which doubtless n 
forest. will disagree. 

A very All good heads would measure weil, and the standard 
common measurements are as follows: A steel tape should alway 
question __ is, used, as those of other material are unreliable. The lenet 
“What con- horn is taken from the lower edge of the coronet or burr at |, 
stitutes a base of the horn, over its edge and along the outside curve o 
first-class horn to the highest tip point. The beam is measured, in °}y 
stag’s head ? ” red deer and wapiti groups, between the bay and tray—tha. js 
This, within between the second and third points—between the brow nd 
certain limits, tray points where the bay is absent. The span is the greo est 
is entirely a width between ( 
matter of main beams 
taste. An straight line. ( 


expert would 
pick out the 
six best heads 
in a room, 
but he would 
be guided 
entirely by 
his own taste 
in deciding 
which of 
those stags 
he would 
shoot first 
A FULLY DEVELOPED HEAD FROM EXMOOR were he lving 
Owner, R. A. Sanders within a 

hundred 

yards of them in the heather! One man would go 
for points, another for length of horn, another for 
width of span, another for thickness and roughness of horn, 
and the stag has yet to be born who combines all these qualities 





in such a way as to reconcile conflicting opinions and enable A SST gate aia ete go A na - 
4 unanimous verdict to proclaim him ¢he best stag’s head in Gunn. 8 M. Beaten. Cinien © tetien 
existence. Measurements, of course, are the chief factors in 
deciding the rival merits of heads. These, however, do not measurements are of value when taken in conjunction h 
take into account the infinitesimal curves and gradations which these, but of little use alone. The outside span entirely depends 
are of the greatest importance in judging a trophy. on the angle at which the points diverge from the main beam 
Mr. Elwes has written that he does not think that at the Measurements are frequently given round the coronet and 
Vienna Exhibition nearly enough attention was given to below the brow-point, and though these may be of interest in 
‘symmetry.”” Mr. J. G. Millais’ opinion is the same, as is my exceptional cases, they are of no real value in estimating t! 
own. Beauty of form is a most important feature in estimating quality of a head. It is quite possible to add an extra two or 


three inches to the length of horn by a caretu 
manipulation of the tape, and a little haste curing 


the more delicate moments of the operation. It Is 
also an easy matter to increase the span if the tap 
is carried from the inside of the top points to a spot 
somewhere about the inside of the tray, but sucl: slips 
are easily corrected and cannot be regarded as genuin 
measurements. It is, of course, useless to send 
measurements of a_ stag’s head “in a_ straight 
line”’ or from the coronet to “‘ below the tops,” an 


it is impossible to obtain any idea of a head from sw 
figures. 

There are some park heads which could not 
distinguished from those of a genuine, though unusuall 


good, wild Scottish stag. As a rule, however, ric! 
feeding and shelter result in a greater number of points 
thrown out on the tops, and not in a bigger all-round 
development. That is, a very highly fed adult park 


stag would probably, though not invariably, 4! 
head of sixteen, eighteen, twenty or more point ith 
no very great increase in the length of horn in ler- 
ence to a very long normal head of twelve or fourteen 
points, with a proportionate increase in the let ot 
the tines. But while there can be but little dificrenc 
of opinion with regard to measurements, there 





fortunately, no fixed standard of weighing sta It 
is unlikely that any method will be agreed on ni- 
mously, for where stags are weighed “ with lh nd 
liver”’ it would be difficult to prevail on the ver 
to vary the custom, though this solution woul th 
simplest. It is impossible to say that eit S 
manner of weighing deer, or “ clean,” that Is 

heart and liver, is the correct one. At pre ud 
weights are given, and there is no means ol asi ng 
by which method they are weighed. Again, ne 
is often made when a stag is left out at night ive 
heard many conflicting opinions on this poll me 


A FINE PARK HEAD (21-POINTS). declare that no weight is lost, and others t 
Owner, Duke of Bedford. pounds should be allowed. 
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A fallow deer-head varies according to the locality. The 
best are wide in the palm, rough, elegant in shape, with a number 
of points fully developed in the proper order. A really good 
fallow buck’s head is by no means common. A good roebuck’s 
head has six points, should measure over nine inches in length, 
while an important feature is the roughness or “ pearling ” 
of the horns. A first-class roe head is, again, a_ very 
dificult trophy to obtain. A keen stalker may be after the 
little deer all his life and think himself lucky if he kills 
one. Such a collection of British roe heads as that being 
shown at the exhibition has certainly never been on view 
be‘ore. 

It has been remarked that it seemed a pity to confine the 
ex tibition only to British deer. It seems to me that a combina- 
ti . of Continental and British heads would have been a mistake. 
M_ Buxton’s big Carpathian head, Mr. Littledale’s Caucasian 
tr phies or heads from Asia Minor, indeed any foreign red deer, 
w ald dwarf our own poor little trophies into nothingness. 
T. sen on its merits, a wild Highland head is “ a thing of beauty 
ar a joy for ever.”’ 

Compared with wapiti and big Continental species he is 


dy arfed into insignificance. One of the great difficulties 
of the exhibition lies in the hanging of the heads, for 


Sc ttish heads are quite overshadowed if hung next to New 
Z ‘and trophies or big park or English heads. So far as 
the accommodation of the room allows, the Executive Com- 
mi tee hope to keep each class entirely distinct. If other breeds 
of foreign deer were admitted such a course would be 
im ossible, in addition to which very much larger accommo- 
da'ion would be required, and it was only after considerable 
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trouble that the present rooms were obtained. I am con- 
vinced, personally, that if a mixed exhibition had _ been 


contemplated a great many owners of British trophies would 
not have consented to lend them, owing to the false standard 
of comparison which would necessarily have been established 
For, however distinctly the different species might have 
been separated, in one room comparisons would have been 
inevitable. 
I should perhaps have added a note on Scottish island 
These fall naturally into two classes. Those from Arran, 
Jura, Rhum, Mull and North Uist are much larger than those 
from North and South Harris, Isle of Lewis and Skye. The 
Skye stags average twelve to thirteen stone, and have poor 
horns. Those from North and South Harris are the smallest 
of the island races, rarely exceed nine stone, and have small 
but well-formed heads of eight and nine points. The head of 
which a photograph is given, from Park Forest, Isle of Lewis, 
is one of the most symmetrical little heads I have ever seen, 
and the cups, though small, are quite perfect. It was shot by 
Mrs. J. Platt last season. Next to Arran some of the finest 
island stags come from Jura. All these large island stags 
reach very heavy weights, and Mr. Talbot Clifton secured a 
right and left last year at a royal and a fifteen-pointer, which 
constitutes a record for Scotland as regards weight. Both 
these heads will be at the exhibition. Some very remarkable 
Cromie heads are being shown, including a very good specimen 
killed by the late Henry Evans and a pair of shed antlers, lent 
by Mr. Allan Gordon Cameron. One of the finest island heads 
in the exhibition is that of the royal killed by Mr. C. H. Dendy at 
Sponish, North Uist, in 1909. FRANK WALLACE. 


deer. 


COUNTRY HORSE SHOWS. 


ROBABLY not one-tenth of the vast multitude who 

visit the International Horse Show have ever seen a 

country horse show—by which I do not mean an 

event such as Richmond or the Bath and West, 

but the little local shows which (often in conjunction 

with agricultural shows) can be found at most little towns 
throughout the United Kingdom. The public which visits 
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THE 


horse shows is a large and varied one. The real “ horsey ”’ 
people, whose business and pleasure are in horses, frequent 
chiefly shows such as the London ones, ¢.g., the Hunter, Hackney 
and Shire Horse Shows at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
The vast crowds which go to Olympia perhaps make the Inter- 
national the principal show, yet I think it is open to question if 
the majority of really “ horsey’ people would place it first. 
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PROGENY CLASS. 
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Country horse shows of the smaller kind are distinctly 
amusing, and although nominally they are useful in showing 
people the ideal types after which they should strive, yet in 
fact they are often little else but mutual admiration societies, 
the local classes being run in such a way as will please the local 
tradesmen or farmers, whichever class predominates. It is 
unfortunate that the former often have more to say on the 
committee than the latter. Brown, the butcher, doesn’t want 


THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH METHODS OF SHOWING HACKNEYS. 


to exhibit his trotter against the winner of many prizes. Con- 
sequently, the class is kept local—with the result that it is a 
certain win for Brown, no one else locally having anything 
approaching his nag. But Brown makes this all square, as 
he knows his friend Jones, the grocer, has got the best pony and 
trap in the town. The class for tradesmen’s turn-outs is 
therefore limited to a radius of six miles, the next town 
being seven 
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Apart from little anomalies of this sort, some rather quaint 
classes of the “any other variety ” kind are often found 
little country shows. At a certain show were three classvs 
(for animals of different heights), which were described as, sa 
Class 16, for Mares or Geldings under 15h., suitable for sac 
or harness. Now, this class seems to me accurately to descri!y 
an animal which is neither “ fish, flesh, fowl, nor even good 1 
herring !"’ and the judging of a class of this sort is apt to he 
curious, as it leaves it pretty oper 
the individual opinion of the judg 

Curiously enough, the Spanio d 
is often a great admirer of ( 
hackney, though he is essentiall a 
horseman and lives in the sad 
It is rather a comic sight to se a 
Spaniard, who is accustomed to 
a horse that lopes and never ti 
trying to sit down on a high-stepy 
hackney. At the same time, 
reason he admires a hackney js 
obvious—he likes a hack with act 
not because it is comfortable, 
because it is showy and handso 
for, though beautiful horsemen, 
dearly love, in our parlance, to “ s 
off,” or, in other words, “ prov 
the caper they seem to chi 
A propos of hackneys and Spania \s 
I am reminded that at Spanish h: °se 
shows they have a very excel. nt 
method of showing hackneys or 


speed and action. The groom in 
charge is mounted on a pony, nd 
leads the hackney on a stiff bar (w) ich 
makes it keep its distance). us 


shows off the horse to great adyn- 
tage, as he can get into his swing 
and show to the full his pace and 
action instead of being pulled in 
almost directly (as in England) be 
cause his groom, who is running, 
cannot keep up with him. Another 
class I saw at a Spanish horse show 
which was a novelty to me, showed 
a mare and her progeny en /famill. 
The mare, with foal at foot, and het 
youngsters of the previous two o1 
three years also, were brought in in a 
bunch, preceded and followed by 
mounted ganaderos (herdsmen). 
There is very little of the flower 
show about a country horse show 
It is strictly business, the crowd who 
attend being far more largely com- 
posed of farmers and horsey peopl 
than of casual spectators, though 
there is, of course, a very considerable 
‘gate”’ of townspeople who are 
attracted by the jumping classes 
These vary greatly at different shows 
In South Wales, for example, the 
jumping is a very genuine business 
most of the obstacles being natural 
fences, and the classes for ‘ hunters 
to jump” are most interesting t 
watch. But in the majority of th 
smaller shows the jumping classes 
are open events, and attract th 
professional pot-hunter. I musi sa\ 
that, though show-jumping appcars 
to me rather a ludicrous and arte 
ficial sport, it is distinctly interest 
ing, and it undoubtedly does ‘raw 


a “gate.” At a small show the 
quality of the entries is not it 
and it is really astonishin Ow 
well these old crocks perform. ne 
usually sees something of t! rt 
There will be four or five es 
perhaps—one local, a grey, a genuine hunter, bu‘ ng 
and new to the game and, in my opinion, rapid ne 


spoiled as a hunter, owing to the fact that a h 


learns he can knock down fences in a show ring ™ el 
be a safe animal to ride over natural obstacles aga a 
grey starts off first, head in air, pulling like the dick: “ 

: the 


jumps the hurdle with yards to spare, but goes too fa 
gate in spite of his rider’s efforts. At the last moment nes 
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te refuse, and knocks the whole show down. Taken at it again, 
he refuses once more. A sharp cut with the whip, and he jumps 
it easily ; but, upset by the use of the whip, he gets out of hand. 
He races at the in-and-out, tries to jump the lot and nearly fails, 
chucking his rider off. His rider wisely gives up. After the 
grey comes a real heavy-weight type of hunter, but very aged 
and dicky on his forelegs. He starts off at the slowest of canters 
and lopes easily over every obstacle until the last, which is the 
water. He goes at this too slow, as he does not like banging 
his old legs about, with the natural result that he drops splosh 
into the water. Next comes a thorough-bred weed, with ewe 
neck, tube in the throat, dicky fore legs and fired behind. He 
canters up to the first jump and brushes over it. He then 
gathers speed, just touches the gate, knocks down the rails 
and is steadied again with difficulty at the in-and-out. Then 
he races at the water, jumping it with yards to spare. So 


JUMPERS AT A SMALL 
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TROTTING RACE. 


the game goes on. One can judge with considerable accuracy 
what the individual animals will do at each jump from then 
appearance, if one is a regular habitué of country horse 
shows. 


Some country shows end with a pony race; in North 
Wales they go in for trotting under saddle. The animals 


entered vary greatly in size and shape, but are mostly trades 
men’s cobs of hackney type. Their riders are usually youthful 
and not highly skilled in equitation, the cobs are more remark 
able for high action than pace, and the winner (as one might 
expect) is usually the one with least knee action! From a 
spectator’s point of view it is most entertaining. The riders 
assume every variety of seat, known and unknown, from the 
gentleman who rides with his knees in his mouth to the one 
with stirrups so long that his feet only just touch, and main 
tains his seat by leaning back as far as he can go, holding on 
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by the reins. All the riders take a tight and short hold of the 
animal's head, and usually twist the reins round their hands 
to get a good grip, which is very necessary, as all the cobs have 
mouths like iron, and are not “ amaynable” to the bit, as an 
Irishman would say. 

The funniest ending to a country show I ever saw was in 
Southern Scotland. At the conclusion there was a race for 
ponies of thirteen hands and under, to be ridden by boys without 
saddles. There were four entries—two good-looking ponies, 
one which, I fancy, was rather over the specified height, and a 
tiny dun. The good-looking ones started away at the dickens 
of a pace ; but when they came to the corner the boy riding the 


JUDGING A HUNTER CLASS ON THE SHOW 


leader fell off and his pony vanished into the crowd, followed 
by the next, whose rider, a very small boy, could not hold it. 
his left the big boy on the big pony and the little lad on the 
tiny pony. It was a great race until about twenty yards from 
the post, when the band, in a hurry to get home, as they were 
wet through (it was a beastly day), struck up the National 
Anthem. The ponies stopped as if they had been shot, and 
no efforts of their riders could indcce them to advance, though 
more than willing to retire! The crowd eventually came to 
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the rescue, hitting the ponies with umbrellas and sticks. This 
resulted in the big boy getting kicked off, while the small boy’s 
supporters pulled his pony by the bridle triumphantly past the 
post ! ANISEED 


FOUR-HORNED SHEEP. 


R. NOBLE’S very interesting article on ‘“ Four-horned Sheep 
in your number of May 24th should have appealed particular 
to your Scottish readers, for in Scotland, a little over a centu 

ago, four-horned sheep appear to have been widely distributed. 
do not refer, of course, to pa 
sheep, where the four-horned str 
is carefully preserved by select 
— breeding, but to more or | 
natural races. Of such the He 
ridean or Western Islands bre 
is best known, on account of 
frequency with which it has b: 
established in protected areas 
the mainland. In 1812 the H 
ridean sheep was described 
the “‘ Economic History of 
Hebrides’ as the smallest ani 
of its kind. Its wool was compa 
to that of the Shetland sheep 
the finest quality, and “in 
mountainous islands, the ani 
is found of the smallest 
with coarser wool, and with 
very remarkable character, th 
has often four, and someti 
even six horns.” And an 
Western Islands sheep four | 
have appeared somewhat = s 
modically down to recent ve 
In the small-bodied, finely fk 
Shetland sheep, four-horned 
viduals occasionally occur at 
present day after crossing 

a biack-faced ram. But the 
horned strain is probably cl 
interwoven in the nature of 
breed, for so far back as 181 
was recorded that the n 


Zetland sheep “ is of a hand 
shape, hardy and very swift l 
agile. . . . The ram has s 


times four large and = beautiful 
horns. The upper pair diverg 
a little backwards, and 

curve in towards the ears and 
sides of the head in a_ spiral 
form, somewhat like those of 
black-faced heath ram of \ 


shire. The lower pair are nm 

of a semicircular’ shape, 

the extremities almost meet 
under the throat.” The at 


of this description mention 
habit of the Zetland = sheep 
interesting that, in spite 
irrelevancy in this article, I 
repeat his observations. In wir 
he tells us, no food is provided 
for the sheep, and consequent!) 
in this barren land, they 
“little to feed upon for s 
in succession but the s¢ | 
growing on the shore, or wha is 


been drifted on the beac 


the surf. It is curious t 
with what precision they 

the hills, and betake then 

to the sea-side, at the n 

the tide begins to ebb 

I can state to be an al 
fact, although I am utterly 

to explain by what pro 
sensation or instinct it Is ¢ 

From remaining quiet 

hills, and endeavouring t s 


GROUND AT DUNSTER. on their summits, a wh 


is seen suddenly to run 
the sca-shore, and, on observing the state of the tide, it is f ul 
the waters have just begun to recede.” To return to our f 
Even on the mainland in the old days a_ four-horned “ bre 
known, for in the old Statistical Account of Scotland, pul 
1792, we read, concerning the low!and parish of Moffat: “It i 
since the sheep in this part of the country were of the four-horned k 
of which, it is said, remain still in some parts of Nithsdale. Their bod 
but their wool finer than that of the present breed. Their want ot 
the butcher, and greater difficulty and danger in lambing, have ban 
trom this place.”’ James R 
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/ NOTWITHSTANDING ?? 


a oT by Mary 





CHAPTER XXNXIIL. 


NNETTE’S voice was so low that Roger did not hear what 


she said. ‘“ Dick made a will,’”’ she said again. This 
time he heard. 

/ He had been looking steadfastly at the old house 
among the trees, and there were tears in his eyes as he 


slowly turned to blink through them at her. 

‘How can you tell?” he said, apathetically. And as he 
loo ed dully at her the colour ebbed away from her face, leaving 
it .hiter than he had ever seen a living face. 

‘ Because | was in the room when he made it—at Fontaine- 
ble .u.” 

Roger’s face became overcast, perplexed. 

‘ When he was ill there ? ”’ 

‘ Yes.” 

Dead silence. 

‘How did you come to be with Dick ?”’ 

It was plain that though he was perplexed the sinister pre- 
sumption implied by her presence there had not yet struck him. 

‘ Roger, I was staying with Dick at Fontainebleau. | nursed 
him; Mrs. Stoddart and I together. She made me promise never 
to speak of it to anyone.” 

“Mrs. Stoddart made you promise! What was the sense of 
that? You were travelling with her, I suppose.”’ 

“No. I had never seen her till the morning I called her in 
when Dick fell ill.” 

“ Then that Mrs. Stoddart I met at Noyes was the older 
woman whom Lady Jane found looking after him when she and 
Jones came down.” 

“oe.” 

Silence again. He frowned, and looked apprehensively at 
her as if he were warding something off. 

“ And I was the younger woman,” said Annette, ‘‘ who left 
before Lady Jane arrived.” 

Che colour rushed to his face. ‘‘ No,” he said, with sudden 
violence, “‘ not you. I always knew there was another woman, 
a young one; but, but—it wasn’t vow, Annette.” 

She was silent. 

“ It couldn’t be you,”’ with a groan. 

“ It was me.” 

His brown hands trembled as he leaned heavily upon his stick. 
“T was not Dick’s mistress, Roger.”’ 

“ Were you his wife, then ? ’ 

a 

“ Then how did you come to——? But I don’t wart to hear ; 
[ have no right to ask. I have heard enough.” 

He made as if to go. Annette turned upon him in the dusk 
with a fierce white face, and gripped his shoulder with a hand of 
steel 

“ You have not heard enough till you have heard everything,” 
she said. And holding him forcibly she told him of her life in Paris 
with her father, and of her disastrous love affair, and her determina- 
tion to drown herself, and her meeting with Dick, and her reckless, 
apathetic despair. Did he understand ? He made no sign. 

\fter a time her hand fell from his shoulder. He made no 
attempt to move. The merciful mist enclosed them, and dimmed 
them from each other. Low in the east, entangled in a clump 
of hawthorn, a thin moon hung blurred as if seen through tears. 

[ did not care what I did,’’ she said, brokenly. ‘I did not 
care tor Dick, and I did not care for myself. I cared for nothing. 
[ was desperate. Dick did not try to trap me, or be wicked to 
me. He asked me to go with him, and I wen: -f my own accord. 
But he was sorry afterwards, Roger. He said so when he was 
ill. e wanted to keep me back from the river. He could not 
bear ‘he thought of my drowning myself. Often, often when he 
Was (-lirious he spoke of it, and tried to hold me back. And you 
said wouldn’t take any trouble. But he did. He did, Roger. 
He m de his will at the last, when it was all he could do, and he 
reme: »ered about Hulver. I know he said you ought to have it, 
and t .t he must provide for Mary and the child. His last strength 
went . making his will, Roger. His last thought was for you, 
and t \t poor Mary and the child.” 

‘ady she had forgotten herself, and was pleading earnestly 
nan who had brought her to this pass. Roger stood silent, 
save | r his hard breathing. Did he understand ? We all know 
that “ To endure and to pardon is the wisdom of life. But if 
we ar called on to pardon just at the moment we are called on 
‘oenc ire! What then? Have we ever the strength to do both 
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at the same moment? He ye 
did not speak. The twi- 
light deepened. The moon drew 

clear of the hawthorn. 

“You must go to Fontaine- 
bleau,’’ she went on, “ and find 
the doctor. I don’t know his 
name, but it will be easy to find 
him. And he will remember. He was so interested in poor Dick. 
And he brought the notary. He will tell you who has the will. 
I remember now ; I was one of the witnesses.”’ 

“You witnessed it!’ said Roger, astounded. His stick fell 
from his hands. He looked at it on the ground, but made no 
motion to pick it up. 

“Yes, I witnessed it. Dick asked me to. Everything will 
come right now. He wanted dreadfully to make it right. But 
you must forget about me, Roger. I’ve been here under false 
pretences. I shall go away. I ought never to have come, but 
I didn’t know you and Janey were Dick’s people. He was always 
called Dick Le Geyt. And when I came to be friends with you 
both I often wished to tell you, even before I knew you were his 
relations. But I had promised Mrs. Stoddart not to speak of it 
to anyone except ‘ 

““ Except who ?”’ said Roger. 

“Except the man I[ was to marry. That was the mistake. 
I ought never to have promised to keep silence. But I did because 
she made a point of it, and she had been so kind to me when I was 
ill. But | ought not to have agreed to it. One ought never to 
try to cover up anything one has done wrong. And I had a chance 
of telling you, and I didn’t take it, that afternoon we drove to 
Halywater. Mrs. Stoddart had given me back my promise, and, 
oh! Roger, | meant to tell you. But you were so nice I forgot 
everything else. And then later on, when we were in the deserted 
garden and I saw the little lambs and the fishes, I was so dreadfully 
sorry that everything else went out of my head. I feel I have 
deceived you and Janey, and it has often weighed upon me. But 
I never meant to deceive you. And I’m glad you know now. And 
I should like her to know too.” 

Her tremulous voice ceased. She stood looking at him with 
a great wistfulness, but he made no sign. She waited, but he did 
not speak. Then she went swiftly from him in the dusk, and the 
mist wrapped her in its grey folds. 

Roger stood motionless and rigid where she had left him. 
After a moment he made a mechanical movement as if to walk 
on. Then he flung himself down upon his face on the whitening 
grass. And the merciful mist wrapped him also in its grey folds. 
Low in the east the thin moon climbed, blurred and dim, as if seen 
through tears. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RoGER lay on his face with his mouth on the back of his hand. 
Years and years ago, twenty-five long years ago, he had once lain 
on his face, as he was doing now. He and Dick had been out shoot- 
ing with the old keeper, and Dick had shot Roger’s dog by mistake. 
He had taken the catastrophe with a stolid stoicism and a bitten 
lip. But later in the day he had crept away and had sobbed for 
hours, lying on his face under a tree. The remembrance came 
back to him now. Never since then, never in all those twenty- 
five vears had he felt again that same paroxysm of despair, And 
now again Dick had inadvertently wounded him; Dick, who never 
meant any harm, had pierced his heart. The wound bled, and Roger 
bit his hand. Time passed. 

He did not want to get up any more. If he could have died 
at the moment he would have died. He did not want to have 
anything more to do with this monstrous cheat called life. He did 
not want ever to see anyone again. He felt broken. The thought 
that he should presently get to his feet and stump home through 
the dusk to his empty rooms as he had done a hundred times, 
filled him with a nausea and rage unspeakable. The mere notion 
of the passage and the clothes-peg and the umbrella-stand annihil- 
ated him. He had reached a place in life where he felt he could 
not go on. Far in the distance, carried to his ear by the ground, 
came the muffled thud and beat of a train passing beyond the 
village, on the other side of the Rieben. He wished, dully, that he 
could have put his head on the rails. 
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And the voice to which, from a little lad, he had never shut his 
ears, the humdrum, prosaic voice which had bidden him take 
thought for Mary Deane and her child, and Janey, and Betty 
Hesketh and all who were 
small voice, never ignored, never silenced, spoke in Roger’s aching, 
unimaginative heart. The train passed, and as the sound throbbed 
away into silence, Roger longed again with passion that it had taken 
his life with it And the still small voice said, ‘“‘ That is how 
Annette felt a year ago.” ; 

He got up and pushed back the damp hair from his forehead. 
That was how Annette had felt a vear ago Poor, unwise, cruelly 
treated Annette Even now. though he had heard her story 
from her own lips, he could not believe it, could not believe that her 
life had ever had in it any incident beyond tending her old aunts, 
and watering her flowers, and singing in the choir. That was how 
he had always imagined her, with perhaps a tame canary thrown 
in, which ate sugar from her lips If he had watched her with 
such a small pet, he would have felt it singularly appropriate 
a sort of top-knot to his ideal of her If he had seen her alarmed 
by a squirrel, he would have felt indulgent if fond of children 
tender if jealous of other women, he should not have been sur- 
prised. He had made up a little insipid picture of Annette picking 
flowers by day, and wrapped in maiden slumber in a white room 
at night The picture was exactly as he wished her to be, and as 
her beautiful exterior had assured him she was For Annette’s 
sweet face told half the men she met that she was their ideal In 
nearly every case, so far, that ideal had been a masterpiece of 
commonplace ; though, if prizes had been offered for them, Roget 
would have won easily Her mind, her character, her indi- 
viduality had no place in that ideal That she should have been 


‘desolate and oppressed,”’ that same 


pushed close up against vice that she, Annette, who sang “ Sun 
of My Soul” so beautifully, should have wandered alone in the 
wicked streets of Paris in the dawn, after escaping out of a home 
wickeder still: that she should have known treachery, despair 
that she should have been stared at as the chance mistress of a 
disreputable man ! 


Innette! It was incredible 
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And he had been so careful, at the expense of his love of truth 


when they took refuge in Mary Deane’s house, that Annette shor 
believe Mary Deane was a married woman and her child born 
wedlock. And she, whose ears must not even hear that M 
had been Dick’s mistress, she, Annette, had been Dick’s mist: 
too, if not in reality, at any rate in appearance. Roger’s br 
reeled. He had forgotten the will. His mind could grasp not! 
except the ghastly discrepancy between the smug _ pictur: 
Annette which he had gradually evolved and this tragic fig 
sinned against, passionate, desperate, dragging its betrayal f: 
one man to another. Had she been Dick’s mistress? Wa 
really possible that she had not? Who could touch pitch and 
be defiled! Women always denied their shame. How h 
Marvy Deane had denied hers only a few months before the birt 
her child. Roger reddened at the thought that he was clas 
Annette, his beautiful lady, with Mary. Oh! where was the 
truth ? Who could tell it him ? Whom could he trust ? 
Janey!” 

He said the word aloud with a cry. And Janey’s small br 
face rose before him as he had known it all his life, since they 
been children together; she the little adoring girl and he 
big, condescending schoolboy. Janey’s crystal truthfulness 
life-long devotion to him, became evident to him. He had al 
taken them for granted, known where to put his hand on t 
used them without seeing them, like his old waterproof, whi 
could lay hold of on its peg in the dark. She had always be: 
the background of his life, like the Rieben and the low hill be 
it against the grey sky, which he did not notice when 
were there, but from which he could not long absent himself wit 
And Janey had no past. He knew every 
about Aer. He must go to her now at once. He did not 
exactly what he wanted to say to her. But he groped for his 
found it, noticed that the dew was heavy and that there wou 
no rain after all, and set off down the invisible track in the dirs 
of the village, winking its low lights among the trees. 

(To be continued. 


a sense of loss. 


THE PEREGRINE AT THE EYRIE,.—IV. 


S it is my hope that bird 
photography may become 
still more popular than it is 
now, both because of its 
ornithological value and 

because of its excellence as a sport 
for the man or woman of limited 
means, I should like to give enough 
information to enable others to go and 
do likewise The patience required 
has been much exaggerated as well 
as the hardships. Patience, com- 
mendable patience, wonderful patience 
and comfortable laziness are closely 
related, and any discomfort is entirely 
due to the photographer’s want of 
foresight, and is, I am _ sure, no 
necessary part of the sport. The 
hiding contrivance, whether it be a 
tent or shed, is the most important 
part of the apparatus, and no time is 
wasted in making it as perfect as 
A good maxim is to try all 
apparatus well before using it in the 
field, and it is well to place all orders 
with the makers during the winter to 
save vexatious delays. Another is to 
keep a list of the apparatus to be 
used and check it every morning 
before starting out, or to keep every- 
thing likely to be wanted in the riick- 
sack, as it is most annoying to find 
the absence of a small thing, such as 
a tripod screw, ruining a whole day’s 
work. 

Il use a Lancaster half- plate 
camera with Mackenzie-Wishart en- 
velopes. My favourite lens is one 
of fifteen-inch focus because it gives 
a good-size image, as I see no sense 
in going to the trouble of getting the 
camera within six feet of a shy bird 
and then being content with an image 
the size of a postage stamp. Telephoto 
lenses do not appeal to me. With 
Kearton, I believe in developing some, 
at any rate, of one’s exposures at 
the end of the day, and my first day 
anywhere is spent in fitting up a 
comfortable dark room. I have 
never been to a place yet where | 


possible. 


F. Heatherley 
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Light 4, Plate speed 250, Subject number 100, Diaphragm F'16, Exposure 1-25sec. 
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could not get a cellar, attic or shed 
which could not in a few hours be 
converted to use. As in the majority 
of cases fast plates have to be used, 
and as the less light falls on them the 
better, it is well to acquire the habit of 
working in the dark. A little practice 
soon enables one to change plates by 
touch and to store exposed plates in 
light-tight boxes by the same means. 
The best book for learners, in my 
opinion, is “‘ Watkin’s Manual.’” When 
using panchromatic plates I acquired 
th habit of time-development, and 
nov seldom see a plate till it comes 


ou’ of hypo. King, liking the panchro- 
me ic results, but not altogether 
tr. ting this work in the dark, wrote 
to \Vratten and Wainwright for a safe 
lig. t, and when the deep green glass 


car e he was disappointed to find that 
his -andle would not shine through it, 
so advised him to send it back and 
sa\ 1e found a piece of board painted 





gre n did equally well. As regards 
: shi ters, I believe in testing them with 
» a \ vnne’s shutter-tester before using 
. th as the speeds the makers give 
are quite unreliable. 
| have three shutters fitted to F- Heatherley. THE LORDS OF APPEAL—YOUNG EIGHTEEN DAYS OLD. — Copyrigit. 
; : . : . ’ Light 8, Plate speed 250, Subject number 100, Diaphragm F8, Exposure 1-25se« 
my camera. A time and instan- 
taneous is fixed on the front and carries a flange on which front and project two or three inches is useful against sun 
the lens screws, so that the shutter is behind the lens. The and rain. The Sinclair tripod screw is another acquisition 
other surface of the front has two little catches for a silent and the “‘ Rambler” tripod as good as any I have tried. | 
studio shutter, which I can fix on by taking out the back of the believe in keeping a note-book in which, as far as possible, all 
camera, the tube passing out by a hole in the front board. details are entered directly after the exposure, the other half 
The less you bring your hands into sight by having to manipulate being used for notes on the birds, which I enter on the spot 
the front of the camera the better, and when doing so gloves with a ‘‘ red dwarf” stylo. Wherever available, I have placed 
should be worn and all movements be very slow. Then the under prints the full particulars of exposure. For educational 
most expensive and least useful is the focal-plane shutter at purposes I think that mine will be more useful than King’s, 
the back. In choosing a shutter the great desideratum is because our methods are perforce quite different. He is photo- 


noiselessness. A mackintosh focussing cloth is useful, and 
other accessories I have acquired by associating with 
other bird-photographers are a magnifier for use’ in 


graphing more or less all the year round, and with constant 
practice turns out a properly exposed negative without being 
afterwards able to give you details about light, stop or shutter 


focussing, and in connection with this I think it pays to speed. I, on the other hand, am restricted to about a fortnight 
grind one’s own screens in order to get a fine grain. Then each year, therefore I have to pay great attention to detail 
a blackened brass cylindrical hood to screw on to the lens in order to get good results. He is like the normal individual 
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Light 3, Plate speed 250, Subject number 100, Diaphragm F 11, Exposure 1-4oset 
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TIERCEL DOZING. 


250, Subject number 100, Diaphragm F 16, Exposure }sec. 


who can rise from his chair and walk out of the room without 
thinking of how it is done. I am like the poor man with locomo- 
tor ataxia who has to repeat to himself: ‘“‘ Now I must bring 
my feet back under the edge of the chair: now I must lean 
forward and straighten my hips as I straighten my knees.” 
Accordingly, I use a Watkin’s standard meter, which looks 
complicated but is soon learnt, and test the light whenever 
I can. For birds at close quarters I always use 100 as the 


F. Heatherley. TIERCEL FEEDING YOUNG—SHOWING 


subject number. The only thing I have found of a 
with under-exposures is to first of all harden the film with form 
and then develop at a temperature of about godeg. | 
Of course, every fresh bird that you try has some charact 
which has to be studied ; that is where some of the sport 

in. The stumbling-block in the case of adult peregri 
the extreme rapidity of the sudden turn of the head. Inst 


3, 


al 


of trying to overcome this by brute force, by giving an extreme 


THIRD EYELID PASSING OVER HIS EYE. 


Light 3, Plate speed 250, Subject number 100, Diaphragm F8, Exposure 1-1oosec. 
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Light 3, 


FEEDING 


short exposure, it is better to wait for the turn and expose 
directly it is over. 

Photographs being more useful scientifically if taken to 
scale, I have a piece of broomstick with sixteen inches promin- 
ently marked on it. When placed on rock “‘C” and focussed 
on the screen, it was found that a halfpenny (one inch in diameter) 


covered five inches on the broomstick, so that the bird 


ratherley 


FALCON 


Plate speed 250, Subject number 100, Diaphragm F11, Exposure 1-30s¢ 
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Plate speed 250, Sudject number 100, Diaphragm F8, Exposure 
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TWELVE DAYS OLD. Copyright 


1-100Se% 
photographed on “‘ C’’ would be one-fifth of life size, and in after 
wards making an enlargement, if I enlarge the image on the nega 
tive five times I get the bird life size. On“ B” the halfpenny 
covered six inches, showing that the bird would then be one 
sixth life size on the negative and in the middle of the eyri 
one-seventh. As nearly all the illustrations 


enlarged 
I might state that the largest image among my\ 


peregrines Is 


are 


GUARD. Copyright. 
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that of the peregrine stretching himself. This on the negative 
measures three and a-half inches from the top of his head to 
the lowest visible portion of his left wing. Most mistakes in 
field photography are due to getting flurried, therefore it is 
well to try and proceed slowly and methodically, even if seconds 


ELVER FISHING 


LVERS, or young eels, are still caught in great quantities 
in the Severn, and are a fairly large, though uncertain, 
means of adding to the wages of some of the salmon 
fishermen and others. The former fish for the elvers 
in their leisure time when no salmon can be netted. 

No licence being required, of course anyone may catch them 
who cares to brave the dangers of the river ; and once, they sav, 
farmers whose land ran down to the banks used to pay their 
rent by selling them. The eel-fry can be 
caught from Sharpness Point (below that the 
Severn is too wide), at various places going 
up the river—beneath the famous Garden 
Cliff, for instance—and beyond Gloucester to 
fewkesburv : but the chief centre of the 
fishing is at Minsterworth, Bollow and the 
“flat lands’? near Gloucester, where the 
river is narrower. The fry begin to come 
up the river in March, and the fishing ends 
about the middle of May; their arrival is 
just a chance, as the fishermen never know 
exactly when they are to be expec ted. They 
come up with the high tide, but are also fished 
for sometimes on the down tide, and when 
the tide is very low before a flood. The net 
is made of cheese cloth, which is_ very 
porous, light and strong, it is fastened to 
a piece ot wood called a” head-board " at the 
back, while the sides are held up by two hazel 
sticks that are called ‘“‘ rames.”’ The handle is 
of wood, it runs straight through to the front 
The whole length of net and handle is eight 
feet six inches and the width three feet across 
the former. The fishermen use the net much 
in the same way as a shrimping-net, leaning 
down over the banks or standing in the 
water to “scoop” up the grey myriads of 
elvers as they come rolling up in shoals with 
the tide, generally under or close to the banks, 
especially in calm and warm weather. Boats 
are not often used, except to get from one 
spot to another, or in rough weather, when the 
fry choose deeper water. The weight of the 
fish is often such that the nets capsize, and the 
men can hardly hold them. The shoals, when 
small, are close and round, “ like a pudding 
basin,”” but much larger and longer as a rule, 
or they would not be worth the trouble of 
catching. The young eels swim just under the 
top of the water and have a revolving move- 
ment as they come up, compared by a fisher- 
man to the ‘“‘ whisking of a horse’s tail.” 
[his simile was rather interesting, as eels 
were once supposed to be “ generated from 
horse-hairs.”” After the elvers are caught and 
the water drained out of the nets to kill them 
they are thrown into sacks and baskets, which 
are weighed, and are then ready for sale. Carts 
may be met filled with sacks of them going over Gloucester 
Bridge to the market, or to be sold about the streets. The local 
fish-sellers buy at Minsterworth and sell them at threepence a 
pound, taking them round in barrels. Some are sent away 
by train to Bridgwater and other places, or they are even 
exported, as a couple of years ago a large quantity was sent to 
Germany, packed in buckets as close as they would go, and, 
strange to say, without water, to stock the rivers. Tons of 
eel-fry may be caught and sold in the season, one fishmonger 
we know having received seventeen and a-half hundredweight 
for sale at one time, the only chance they appear to have from 
their human enemies being when they are all swimming 
separately, not in shoals, and “‘ you see them in the water like 
grass upon the fields.’”” The men do not fish for them then, as too 
many would escape; but the salmon take what man leaves, 
as they have been found stuffed with elvers. 

When caught, the little eels are about two inches long 
and rather over one-eighth of an inch in width. They look 
like glistening grey mud, their tiny black eves appear as if 
dotted all over the thick, transparent mass of agate-coloured 
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seem precious. Lastly, a riick-sack is the most convenient 
means for transporting apparatus, and the safest, because a 
heavy bag swung over one shoulder is likely to suddenly shift 
when you are in some awkward situation and shake your nerve, 
if it does nothing worse. FRANCIS HEATHERLE\ 


IN THE SEVERN. 


bodies, and the red specks of their hearts give them a 1 st 
curious and repulsive appearance. The local manner of coo 
them is to wash them in salt and water in a cloth and fry t 
in boiling fat. Let no one imagine that they will come wu 
browny and appetising, like whitebait. No, the more they «rn 
fried the whiter they become, and, on looking at them in a « 


one would suppose that they were boiled. Let those who \ sh 
to experience what was (or is) considered a great delicacy D 





A SMALL CATCH 





THE FISHERMAN AND HIS ELVER NET. 


themselves with closed eyes; they will then be able to 
realise what the elvers taste like, for they are really quite 
good ; otherwise (like the writer), after a couple of taint 
hearted tries, they will get up and put their plates awa! 
with haste. 

Elver cake, as mentioned by Izaak Walton and other w~ ters 


is no longer eaten here, the reason given being that tl) fish- 
sellers will not take the trouble to make it, as the elvers tor 
easily in their natural condition. A few years ago the li ish- 
seller used to make the cake by putting the eel-fry i th 
placing them in a boiler, giving the water what is call one 
boil”’ and immediately taking them out, or they woul to 
pieces. The water was then squeezed out of the clot! the 
young fish were pressed and sold cold from twopenc« iree- 
pence a pound. Old-fashioned people did not call thi Ki 
about here, but enquired if the elvers were ‘“ pressed the’ 
would not buy them; and, indeed, they were wise, nless 
made up into some kind of fish-cake they are most una} sing- 
rious 


looking and not at all what a writer has called 
eating.” E. J. Tu Y. 
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IN THE 


FLOWERS IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

HE practice of growing hardy flowers in the kitchen 
garden has been very largely extended during recent 
years, and in most good establishments we now find the 
main pathways of the vegetable quarters bordered 
on either side with bold masses of herbaceous and other 

hardy plants. Indeed, in some kitchen gardens that I have seen 
during the last year or two, the flower borders were scar¢ ely inferior 
to ‘he herbaceous border proper, and lent an air of calmness, beauty 
an | interest to a portion of the grounds that was wont to be con- 
sid red dull and not worthy of visitors’ attention. Undoubtedly 
th primary reason for cultivating flowers in the kitchen garden 
we to provide plenty of material for cutting, so that the dwelling- 
ho se might be well and freely decorated ; but by devoting the 
bo lers alongside the pathways to the plants, a twofold object is 
ac} eved. Flowers in abundance are always available for cutting, 
an as already stated, the kitchen garden is rendered beautiful and 
m< interesting than it would otherwise be. 

Frequently these flower borders are arranged in front of 
est lier fruit trees that enclose the vegetable plots, and where 
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GARDEN. 


of these widths nearly all kinds of herbaceous, bulbous and annual 
flowers may be successfully grown, the actual kinds being usually 
determined by the material available. The good gardener will 
see to it that those most useful for cutting will predominate, any 
that are not suitable for this purpose being merely used for filling 
temporary gaps or as low-growing vegetation for the edges of the 
borders. 

At Aldenham House, where grass verges used to edge the 
flower borders in the kitchen garden, they have been replaced by 
a rough stonework edging, medium-sized pieces of sandstone being 
sunk into the ground so as to form excellent little pockets for 
many kinds of alpines. Not only is the effect pleasing, but the 
pathways are rendered exceedingly interesting over many months 
of the year. The stone is almost hidden by the vegetation, which 
is allowed to scramble over on to the pathway and so avoid any 
impression of formality. This informality of edges is well shown 
in the accompanying illustration, though in this instance stone- 
work is not used. 

In many gardens rustic arches, clothed with Rambler Roses 
or Clematis, are placed over the pathway, and, if properly situated, 


~N 


FLOWER BORDERS IN A_ KITCHEN GARDEN AT BROADSTAIRS. 


this is so, some care needs to be exercised in planting the flowers, 
otherwise the fruit trees will suffer. Thus, very tall and coarse- 
growing plants would not be permissible, nor would it be advisable 
to pl int within eighteen inches or two feet of the fruit trees, unless 


no vlue is placed upon the fruit. In some few gardens the trees 
are «'d and are retained solely as a screen, their flowers in spring 


addi»g a touch of colour to the borders. In such instances they 
heed not be taken seriously into account when planting the 
hert 
the 


ous flowers, though it must even then be remembered that 
its of plants and trees will contest strongly for the nourish- 
men. that the soil contains. 


most important point to bear in mind when forming 


flowe borders in the kitchen garden is their width. This will, of 
‘ours vary considerably with the length of the path; but, even 
with 1c shortest pathway, a border less than five feet wide will 
not b of much service. When it must-be of less width it resolves 
itself ito an edging, and should be treated as such, a broad belt 
of soi hardy annual or low-growing perennial being all that is 
Permi sible. Generally, however, a border eight feet wide is a 
useful size, though where the pathway is a very long one, and the 
srounc can be spared, it may extend another two feet. In borders 


add considerably to the beauty of the garden as a whole. But 
such arches must be of a lofty and broad character, ever bearing 
in mind that during the winter months a good deal of heavy work 
has to be undertaken in the kitchen garden. For this reason, 
except in gardens of large size, such arches are best kept to the 
pleasure grounds. Rose pillars are, however, suitable for th 
kitchen garden flower borders, though even these must not be 
overdone 

In a few gardens annual flowers only are used, so that the 
borders are practically free of vegetation during the winter 
months when heavy work is in progress. There are now so many 
good annuals available that it is not difficult to create a pleasing 
effect with them alone, though where preference is given to the 
old-fashioned kinds, such as Mignonette, Honesty, Larkspurs, 
Stocks, Marigolds, Sweet Alyssums and Clarkias, the borders are 
endowed with greater interest, the fragrance of many of the 
flowers being not the least item in their favour. 

The extent to which these flower borders may be varied 
will rest more or less with the taste of the owner, always 
bearing in mind that they are an adjunct to, rather than a part 
of, the kitchen garden itself. F. W. H. 
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YORASHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MRS. T. WICKHAM-BOYNTON. 
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N a plan of the house dating from the late seventeenth 
century this drawing-room is described as the “low 
dining-room,”’ while the small room that opens out of it 
is the drawing-room. This was the arrangement when 
Celia Fiennes saw Burton Agnes; except that she also 

mentions ‘‘a very good dineing-room ”’ on the first floor over 
the painted room. The drawing-room is lit by the south-eastern 
bays; and immediately above is an equally fine panelled room, 
with more symbolism in the carved subjects of the chimney- 
piece, where Patience, Truth, Constancy, and Victory preside, 
in Latin ; and in the woodwork frieze, dated July, 1610, Tribula- 
tion, Fraud, Danger and Reason. A second frieze is of plaster, 


Copyright THE PORCH. 





painted to match the woodwork below. One richly car ed 
door-case is topped by the figure of Judith and Eterm: is 
where one suspects the symbolism is not to be too rig 

pressed, while over the other door is St. Barbara. The wain ot 
shows an arrangement of panel within panel, and |x 
ceiling of an unusual all-over flowing floral pattern of h¢ 

suckle, conventionally but vigorously modelled, is one of |x 
few that are of Sir Henry Griffith’s day, and makes one re ret 
the fall of what must have been an equally fine floral scrolly rk 
ceiling in the long gallery. Only a fragment remains of his 
splendid waggon-vaulted ceiling, which was covered all « ver 
with a bold design of conventional roses growing from stro: ely 
marked scrolling stems; ut 
to judge from this fragn ent 
and from a drawing by 
Richardson of the room in 
original condition, it was on¢ 
of the most original examples 
of plaster work in the kingdom 
and possibly by the same 
craftsmen who modelled thy 
ceiling of the drawing-room 
at Speke Hall in Lancashir 
which is also of a bold floral 


character. The ruin of th 
ceiling destroyed the chief 


beauty of “the noble gallery 
over all, with large windows 
at Each End painted ver 
curiously, out of we you view 
the whole Country round and 
discover the Shipps under saik 
though at a good distance, 
which Celia Fiennes saw ; and 
since her visit Venetian windows 
have taken the place of the large 
ones filled with painted or 
stained glass. As the plaster 
was doubtless coloured, the 
warm effect of this and the 
“curious” dyes of the glass 
must have been magnificent in 
this long room which occupies 
the upper storey of the principal 
front. In a house which ts 4 
dictionary of all the allegories 
of that sententious period, th 
state or King James's bedroom 
comes as a surprise, from theit 
complete absence there, but 
the wainscot makes amends 
with its picturesque arrange 
ment of large panels with 
double-arched borders sepa- 
rated by double p «sters 
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headed by caryatid ires , 

while above and be! the 
a large panels of the mi tier 

are smaller panels su! ided 
? by an_ insertion < ither 
‘ oblong or diamond sh: 

Sir Henry Griffit son, 
who was made a baror . jound 
nothing to add to his «ters 
work, and his only a 

n the 
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and Dorothy Bellingham. This large monument, with its three 
black coffins above, its exhibition of mortality below, has been 
described as an “amazing classic erection,” and is con- 
siderably more important than the quiet wall monument 
to the builder. On the second Sir Henry’s death without 
surviving issue in 1654, Burton Agnes passed to his sister’s son, 
Sir Francis Boynton, second baronet of Barmston. Here. in 
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PS heeseaas 


pyright. THE 
a mess, the Boyntons, an ancient Yorkshire family, had 
ea settled since the fifteenth century, and here Sir Thomas 
0* 


on in Elizabeth’s reign had built himself “‘ an ancient 
arg’ and venerable mansion ” of stone which his son finished. 


and =f which only part of the right wing is still standing, fallen 
rom manor to farmhouse. Sir Matthew, who was knighted 
at \\ itehall in May, 1618, and raised to the baronetage a week 
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later, was Sheriff for 1628 and from 1643-4. He was Member 
of Parliament for Hedon and afterwards for Scarborough. 
He stood for Parliament in the Civil Struggle, and assisted 
in capturing Sir John Hotham, who was about to surrender 
Hull to the King. In June, 1645, he was appointed in the place 
of Sir John Meldrum, who died of his wounds during the pro 
longed siege of Scarborough Castle, held for the King by Sit 
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Hugh Cholmley, and the garrison was surrendered in the following 
month of July. 

His son, Sir Francis, who married the daughter of William 
Lord Saye and Sele, was the last of the Boyntons to live at 
Barmston, for in 1695 Sir Griffith, grandson of Sir Francis, 
left it for Burton Agnes, “ an habitation of superior extent and 
magnificence,’ which, according to the authority of the Complete 
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Baronetage he 
‘improved.” 
That is to say, 
he inserted large 
sash windows 
in place of the 
old  mullions; 
very probably 
after his first 
marriage in 1712 
with Adriana 
daughter and co 
heir of John 
Sykes, merchant 
of Dort [his is 
especially notice- 
able on the east 
front, where the 
rain-water pipes 
bear the Boynton 
goat in place of 
the lady’s head 
and griffin of the 
Griffiths which 


are a feature 
of the south 
front It is in 


the rooms lit by 
these eastern 
sash windows 
that his altera 
tions are most 
in evidence, in 
the small panelled hall, and the small drawing-room wainscoted 
with screens of Chinese incised lacquer, such as are still in 
existence in equally small rooms at Oulton Park and Drayton. 
Celia Fiennes saw a room at Burleigh House and at Chatsworth 
wainscoted with this “ Japan,” and Evelyn on one occasion 
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century successor. 
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describes in 
friend’s hous 
‘in the H: 
contrivances 
Japanese scree: 
instead of wai 
scott 

the landskep 
the screen 
presents 
manner of li 
and country 
the Chinese 
but these .; 
the similar cd 
ration at Hai 
ton Court h 
disappeared 
survivals are | 
and far betw 
At Oulton t! 
is a_ tradit 
that when 
old house 
burnt to 
ground 
lacquer pa 
were rescued 
its most va 
contents, t 
used as wail 
in a room i 
early eighte 
Agnes the scr 


are used in various sizes to suit the exigencies of the r 
At Burton Agnes the two sides of one screen, split, ar 
on two walls, while smaller panels fill those walls bi 


up by window, chimney-piece and doors. 
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full-sized screens, about twelve feet high, have been used 
whereas the small closet at Drayton is decorated with miniature 
screens of the same incised lacquer about three feet high. That 
Celia Fiennes does not mention this lacquer-panelled room at 
Jurton Agnes is sufficient evidence that it was not In existence 
at the time of her visit to her kinsman 

Not only did Sir Griffith alter his house in the prevailing 
fashion, but he also “‘ beautified ’ the Church of Burton Agnes by 
the addition of a characteristic eighteenth century family pew 
and other woodwork, and founded an almshouse at Barmston. 
Sir Griffith, vir pius et egenis benignus, as the entry runs in the 
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church register in 1731, the year of his death, was followed 
by his cousin Sir Francis Boynton, whose grandson, another 
Sir Griffith, brought the Barmston chimney-piece to the hall 
between 1762, the date of his marriage with Charlotte Topham, 
and his second marriage in 1768, with Mary, daughter of James 
Heblethwaite of Norton. His portrait and that of his second 
wife, by Coates, hang on either side of the hall chimney-piece. 
Of his son, Sir Griffith, who died in 1801, we are told that “‘ though 
eminently accomplished and learned, he totally excluded 
himself from society for many years before his death”; and 
Burton Agnes suffered no change but the insertion of plate-glass 
in the windows during the later Boynton owners. On the death 
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of Sir Henry Somerville Boynton in 1899, Burton Agnes passe: 
to his daughter, Mrs. Wickham-Boynton, the present owner. 
The entirely appropriate old furniture gives a sense 
satisfying completeness to the rooms in which it is effective] 
and yet sparsely used. This restraint has as a result a feeling . 
spaciousness without undue emptiness, of richness withoy 
confusion, and the intricacies of the woodwork thus receiy 
full measure of attention. Of the furniture of all dat 
the most noteworthy are the fine chairs, also two o 
Armoires of Henry VII.’s time with linenfold panelli 


and carved medallions, and an early chest in the h 
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inlaid with coloured woods, known as a “ Nonesuch ’ st. 


This name is given to early inlaid chests in which the sign 
of the inlay is architectural in character and represents nt 
building with castellations, high-pitched roofs, cup: and 


steeples set with vanes and flying flags ; but there is 1 iSO! 


to suppose that Henry VIII.’s wonderful palace of \ esuct 
is represented rather than any other typical Tudor or Eli thal 
house, conventionalised for the purpose of design. Al the 
hall are fine grey-green silver-mounted Chinese jars | UN 
Kang Hsi (1662—1722) period, so often met with in |. </an¢. 
Of the carved chairs, dating from the late seventeent! tur\ 
there are a considerable number. but the most | sting 
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is a set of a very tall and picturesque pattern with cane back 
and seat and highly-carved splat, stretcher and legs. The 
uprights of the back turn over to the side and finish in a foliated 
scroll of unusual character. 
jecting knee, 
familiar in 
some of the 
finest pieces 
of this date, 
which recalls 
the similarly ff | (bs qe : 
perforated leg 
of stands to 
Chinese cabi- 


The legs show the pierced pro 
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Pilecue 
22 ROOM 
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set dates $8, 
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Boynton’s — is 


the last altera- GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 

tion which 

can be traced to-day in the house, for though “ large sheets of 
plate-glass reigned supreme” on the east front when it was 
described in the Architecture of the Renaissance in England 
(1894), the clock has been put back by the present owner, whe 
has exchanged the plate-glass for a restoration of the first Sir 





a Griffith’s sash-barring, opened out more than one old 
= chimney-piece, and by her care and knowledge largely added 
;: to the beauty of her house. J. 

, P » 

5 HIDDEN THINGS. 

~—? 

> Not on the perfect petal 

: The bee for honey seeks ; 

e 


Not with the blare of metal 
The Spirit speaks. 


But in the heart of the flow’! 
The hidden sweetness lurks 
And in a silent hour 
God’s Wisdom works. 
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A HISTORY OF GARDEN DESIGN. 


Garden Craft in Europe, by 


H. Inigo Triggs. (Batsford. 


R. INIGO TRIGGS has once more put us in his debt 


by bringing his industry and taste to bear on 
history of garden design 


the 
Not only is it a fascinating 


thing to read about, but it is of great practical value 


to the designer of to-day to have the development of 


the 








art illustrated so copiously from old engravings. It 


FLOWER GARDEN 


From Grimani Bret 


tary 


makes 


the best sense 


The like effort bestowed on ancient buildings 


possible ‘‘ restoration ’’ in 
is almost always a delusion, because the spirit 
of long-dead craftsmen cannot be captured. 
The outlines and mass of the original work 
the details of 

It is otherwise with 


may be renewed, but crafts- 
manship are inimitable 
gardens. Nature supplies the craftsman- 
ship, and will renew the old glories of hedge 
and herb and flower as cunningly as ever if 
we will lay out the garden aright 

Very fascinating are the little pictures 
old 
notes ot 
rhe 


well 


of medizval gardens reproduced from 


manuscripts, with their accurate 


topiary work and garden features. 


brick seats cushioned with turf might 
the those 
not too tender about catching colds. 


who are 

Would 
we had the paint treillage 
the brilliant colours which the Middle Ages 


never use ! 


be revived for use of 


courage to our 


feared to The Tudor gardens 
in England must have been made especially 
Built 
often in very substantial fashion, they were 
the Italian 


delightful by their enclosing galleries. 


in some sort northern variants of 


pergola It would be well if we tried to 
renew the gallery of our own invention 
rather than draw on those types of pergola 
which do not always look at home in 


England. Perhaps Mr. Triggs is right in 
that Boorde the English 
deal garden design in his 
1540, 
that enchanting 
Horman’s 


saving was first 


writer to with 


book published in but he seems to 


have overlooked volume, 
William 


1519, tor it 


Vulgarvia, published in 
the 
Horman has a 


does not figure in useful 


bibliography which he gives. 


good deal to say about gardens, and not 
only on horticultural details. He com- 
mends ‘“ Alleys covered with vines,’’ which 
are in effect the medieval galleries. Mr. 
Triggs tells us of garden design in all 
countries, but we lingered most over the 
chapter on the’ gardens of Holland. 


We owe much to them, for they influenced 
William III.’s 


English design greatly on 


We reproduce (by Mr. Batsford’s 


accession. 
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DUTCH GARDEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


courtesy) a view of 


ot two storeys, 


bird’s nest aviary 


another. 


1700, is Dutch in character, though designed by a Frenchn 


and it is of especial interest to note Mr. Triggs’ view that it is 


unique exampleZof a garden in England which has surviy 


as originally planned, 


reminded that the fine 
the Hamp- 
gardens 


design of 
ton Court 
ascribed to 
George London 
in fact, Sir Christopher 
Wren’s We 
share Mr. Triggs’ atti- 


usually 
was, 


work. 


tude towards the land- 
scape gardeners. 
Kent, 
Batty 

Capability 


Bridgeman, 
and 
Brown 


Langley 


have many sins to 
but we 


Lang- 


their charge, 
had 
ley’s superbly foolish 
‘“‘Nor is 
more 
for- 


forgotten 


phrase: 
anything 
and 
bidding than a garden 


there 
ridiculous 


which is regular.”’” Of 
eighteenth century 
garden ornaments 
Mr. Triggs 
pleasantly; but 


writes 


surely he is wrong 
about Van Nost, 
the maker of lead 
statues, ‘‘ who to- 
wards the middle of 
the century estab- 
lished himself in St. 
Martin’s Lane.” 
Van Nost modelled 


the Melbourne 
amorini in_ 1699, 
and had dis- 


appeared before 
the middle of the 
century. By 1750, 
indeed, the Chinese 
was in full 
swing ; and William 
Halfpenny had 
produced his book. 


taste 





for two centuries. We are glad to 
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HORTUS CONCLUSUS. 


From Grimani Breviary. 
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RAISED TURF SEAT. 
From “‘ The Romaunt of the Rose.” 
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GARDEN POOL AND CH El 
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a garden in Holland, the summer-house 
built round one living tree, and the grea 
(we assume it is an aviary) encircling 
The well-known garden at Levens Hall, made aly 
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It is curious to reflect on the influence which garden books 
have on current design. It is a far cry from the fifteenth century 
manuscript of the ‘“‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’’ which the British 
Museum possesses, to Halfpenny’s Rural Architecture in the 
Chinese Taste, yet both still exert a sway. As long ago as 1903 
Mr. Forbes Sieveking introduced to the readers of Country Lire 
the fascinating little garden pictures from the ‘“‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose’? manuscript. The Garden Pool, with a channel running 
into its near end, turns up continually in the garden design of 
to-d .y, a result to astonish the patient illuminator, who painted 
his ellum with little didactic intention. 
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In many a modern garden, too, we may find little 
trellised enclosures like the one so faithfully portrayed in the 
Grimani Breviary, though often enough the simple diamond 
lattice of the fifteenth century ¢reillageur is supplanted by 
the Chinese frets 


which Halfpenny helped to  popularise. 


Indeed, a survey of the fascinating series of illustrations 
which Mr. Triggs has gathered shows how much the living art of 
garden design owes to centuries of illustration. A bibliography 
finds a place in Mr. Triggs’ book, but he might usefully have 
mentioned some of the eighteenth century pattern-books of garden 
ornaments such as Halfpenny’s. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. ALGERNON BLACKWOOD has now produced 
the eagerly anticipated “ book that ‘ Uncle Paul ’ 
wrote,” and it is the finest he has yet given us. 
By this time the reader knows that he must not 
expect from this author a novel or story of the 

conv ntional type. Mr. Blackwood does not rely for interest 
on t! » dramatic vicissitudes of a human career, but on a presenta- 
tion { life’s mysteries and possibilities. A Prisoner in Fairyland 
(Mac uillan) is at once a transcript from life, a parable and a 
poen.. Its theme is an engrossing one to all who think. The 
author paints for us a fair world of flowing river and shadowy 
mountain and tree and flower. But it is inhabited by “an 
ill-used race of men,”’ so intent on grubbing for fame and wealth 
and power that they remind us of Wordsworth’s industrious 
cattle, “* forty feeding like one.”’ In their struggle even victory 
is deieat, for when the reward comes the power of enjoying it 
has been lost, partly through the lapse of time which brings with 
it a dulling of the sense, decay, old age, death. The usual 
occurrence is that the hoardings of a successful man spell moral 
ruin to those who inherit them, or lead to ill-blood and quarrelling. 
Worse still, commerce lays a black hand on the generous impulse 
of youth, and obliterates romance and love, till thought, aspira- 
tion, breathing itself is performed in terms of pounds, shillings 
and pence. At the most, the strongest and best may be visited 
by a passing thought of awe and wonder at the “ stars silent 
over us, graves under us silent.’” Very few get as far even as 
this. Your average man is engrossed with his worldly schemes 
and his ill-luck or ill-health. 

To this gloomy world enters Mr. Blackwood with a joyous 
philosophy of his own. His chief character, Henry Rogers, the 
“Cousinenery ’’ of the delightful children, after twenty years’ 
grappling amid the dust and grime, has succeeded in making his 
pile—a comparatively modest but sufficient one—and, moved 
by memories of boyhood, washes it all away and becomes once 
more, as in his youth, an erect, clean and clear-eyed human 
being. Once more he saw the stars, not as silent, pitiless 
witnesses of human struggle, but as points of beauty, whose 
rays are caught in pool or puddle or rocked in the rocking water. 

Who ever looked upon them shining, 
Nor turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to fly away 
And mix with their celestial clay. 


He goes out to a literary cousin at a little, out-of-the-way 
village in the Jura, called Bourcelles, and it is here that the idea 
is fully developed. The household is as attractive as it is 
unique. At its head is a dreamer, engaged in writing books 
that do not sell, and a wife whose time is mainly devoted to 
mending, darning and the practical management of a household 
very conscious of its poverty, not so much so of its happiness. 
Never in our experience have children been set forth with more 
wderstanding, sympathy and skill than the offspring of this 
pair. [hey make the charm and appeal of the book. Mr. 
Blackwood’s readers will meet Jimbo and Monkey and Jane Anne 
* terms as intimate and natural as those established by 
Cou: nenery ” at the first meeting ; and, more than anything 
tse, t! -ir idiosyncrasy will commend to the reader the fairyland 
which ; reached by Star Express. They have in their dreams 
found ut a cavern where is stored the starlight which has 
‘ound o puddle or pool to catch it. He, too, has made the 
liscove y, and all together in their dreams they visit this 
treasur house. 

It aust be admitted that here a strong call is made on the 
magin. ion of the reader. He has to believe, for the purpose 
of the - ory, that in sleep we live as real and important a life 
a whe awake, and that the ego can leave the body and go 
‘ortho “adventures brave and new.”” If he can do that the 
‘sts isy. You get to understand that starlight is a material 
'o be ¢.thered for the good of others. Mix it with the mal- 
odorou.. light of evil dreams and lo! they become purified and 


peaceful. The chimney-sweep cleanses the world with it, 
as thus: 

The darkness dropped off behind him in flakes like discarded clothing ; 
he turned to gold as he went in; and the contents of his sack—he poured it 
out like water—shone as though he squeezed a sponge just dipped in the Milky 
Way. 

** What a lot he’s collected!” cried Rogers from his point of vantage, where 
he could see inside. ‘It all gets purified and clean in there. Wait a moment. 
He’s coming out again—offt to make another collection.” 

And then they knew the man for what he was. He shot past them into 
the night, carrying this time a flat and emptied sack, and singing like a black 
bird as he went: 

Sweeping chimneys and cleaning flues, 
That is the work I love; 

Brushing away the blacks and the blucs, 
And letting in light from above ! 


I twirl my broom in your tired brain 

When you're tight in sleep up-curled, 

Then seatter the stuff in a soot-like rain 
Over the edge of the world 


The voiee grew fainter and fainter in the distance : 


For I’m a tremendously busy Sweep, 

Catching the folk when they're all asleep, 

And tossing the blacks on the Rubbish Heap 
Over the edge of the world . . .! 


Another busy collector was Jane Anne, the most beautiful 
character in the book : 

And the first thing they saw was—Jane Anne. 

“Tm collecting for Mother. Her needles want such a chronic lot, you 


see, Her face seemed full of stars; there was no puzzled expression in the 


eyes now. She looked beautiful. And the younger children stared in sheer 
amazement and admiration. 

“| have no time to waste,”’ she said, moving past them with a load in her 
spread apron that was like molten gold; “ [ have to be up and awake at six 
to make your porridge before you go to school. I’m a busy monster, I can tell 
you!” She went by them like a flash, and out into the night. 

Monkey felt tears in her somewhere, but they did not fall. Something 
“What a 


Already the light was sticking 


in her turned ashamed—for a moment. Jimbo stared in silence 
girl !’’ he thought. “ I'd like to be like that!” 
to him. 

In some cases the medicine was difficult to administer : 

Cousinenery was uncertain exactly how to begin. Tante Jeanne’s atmo- 
sphere was so very thick he hardly knew the best way to penetrate it. Her mood 
had been so utterly black and rayless. But his hesitation operated like a call 
for help that flew instantly about the world and was communicated to the golden 
threads that patterned the outside sky. They quivered, flashed the message 
automatically ; the enormous network repeated it as far as England, and the 
answer came. For thought is instantaneous, and desire is prayer. Quick as 
lightning came the telegram. Beside them stood a burly figure of gleaming gold 

“I'll do it,” said the earthy voice. ‘ I'll show you ’ow. For she loves ‘er 
garden. Her sympathy with trees and flowers lets me in. Always send for m< 
when she’s in a mess, or needs a bit of trimmin’ and cleanin’ up.” 

The Head Gardener pushed past them with his odour of soil and burning 
leaves, his great sunburned face and his browned, stained hands. These 
muscular, big hands he spread above her troubled face ; he touched her heart ; 
he blew his windy breath of flowers upon her untidy hair; he called the names 
of lilac, wistaria, roses, and laburnum. R 

The room filled with the little rushing music of wind in leaves; and, as he 

said “ laburnum,” there came at last a sudden opening channel through the fog 
that covered her so thickly. Starlight, that was like a rivulet of laburnum 
blossoms melted into running dew, flowed down it. The Widow Jequier stirred 
in her sleep and smiled. 
There is no need to quote more from this delicate and exquisite 
phantasy. Its imaginativeness, its humanity, its purity and 
loveliness must be apparent even from this rude description 
and these disjointed quotations. 


A PORTRAYAL OF GERMANY. 


Germany and the Germans, by Price Collier. (Duckworth), 

IN “ England and the English” Mr. Price Collier created an intimate portrait 
of the British nation which arrested attention throughout the literary 
world ; in Germany for the Germans he has followed a similar and, perhaps, 
more distinctly historical method. For this work of nation portraiture he 
possesses some special qualifications. An American by birth, and writing in 
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the first instance for American readers, he has been from youth up a keen the centre of idealism in Europe, and only by force of circumstances has fy 


student of German, French and English literature, has spent many years in each become industrial and commercial. ‘‘ The American seeks wealth, the English 
country, and in each has known personally many of its distinguished citizens. man power, the Frenchman notoriety, the German is satisfied with peacefy) 
He has thus gained an exceptional insight into the comparative working ot enjoyment of music, poetry, art and friendly and very simple intercourse wit) 
administrative institutions, and attained to a kindly judgment of men and his fellows.” This dreamy-souled German has inevitably fallen an easier prey 
methods, with a distinct bias in favour of the more virile and full-blooded types to the trading instinct of the Jew than the other and more practical-mindeq 
of human character. He is himself a fearless thinker, vigorously affirming his Western communities. In proportion to his numbers the Jew has amassed , 


conclusions, fertile in epigram and possessing a convincing method of marshalling disproportionate share of the wealth of Germany ; but despite his power i: thj. 
statistics. In the first two chapters—that is to say, within the space of one respect, and despite the recognised fact that in various ways he has done 


hundred and fifty-four pages—he attempts to compress nearly two thousand service to the State, he is still barred from taking part in the body politic th 


years of German and European history. Perhaps the most startling evolution nation. No Jew can become an officer, or be admitted to one of the G: -ma 
within these twenty centuries is that of the democratic organisation of the early corps in the University, or hold office of importance in the State. Th, 
German tribes, the Teutons and Cimbri of about 100 B.c. who spread the gospel antagonism of the German to the Jew is based upon that instinctive an. pr 
of self-government throughout Europe, into the centralised and absolute govern- tective fear which all excessively imaginative people entertain towards 
ment of the present German Empire. “In Germany of to-day,” says Mr whose main interests are material and aggressive. Some insight into 
Collier, “ there is no such thing as democratic or representative government salient features of the German national character is necessary in order to le 
Germany to-day is no more democratic than was Turkey twenty years ago.” stand the part played by the remarkable personality of the Emperor in the 
It is a strange irony of history that only in the land of his origin has the Teuton ing up of the German nation. To his self-confidence, national ambiti 
forsaken the political faith of his woodland ancestors, and become indifferent practical wisdom is largely due the wonderful progress of modern Ge ul 
to that passion for liberty and the right to a consultative control which elsewhere Theoretically, a writer of contemporary history to-day runs no risk, bi 
throughout the world he has regarded as his most precious heritage. after receiving hospitality from an Emperor ruling sixty-five millions of s 

In his brilliant but inevitably compressed account of the growth of the he proceeds to describe his host as ‘‘ The Indiscreet,” this title is more kel; 
German Empire Mr. Collier in no way under-estimates the difficulties of welding to be a form of subtle appreciation than of unnecessary audacity. Asa _ att 
the various jealous provincial states into any form of unity. The process has of fact, Mr. Collier with difficulty restrains his admiration, and more es 1 
always been by pressure from without rather than by growth from within does he find himself in sympathy with the great War Lord’s opposition t 
Napoleon squeezed three hundred states into thirty-eight, and Bismarck eventu- who seek to bring about a world’s peace based on a visionary and anem 
ally squeezed the remainder. into what is known to-day as the German Empire nationalism. Mr. Collier complains that ‘“* The English are thoroug! ul 


completely mistaken about the attitude of the German Emperor toward 


So late as 1889 the present Emperor, in a public speech, deplored the irresponsible 
He is far and away the best and most powerful friend they have in Eur 


attitude of his people towards national questions. ‘“‘ To make a German even 
a German in speech and ideals and independence has been a colossal task" I, for one, would be willing to forgive him were he irritated at their m 
for such artists in nation building as Napoleon, Bismarck and the present standing of him. Personally, I have not the shadow of a doubt that had ca 
Emperor, From centuries past the people of the various States had been barren or Russia treated the German Emperor with the cool distrust shown hin 
in ambition and initiative. ‘‘ No Magna Charta, no Cromwell, no Declaration British, the German army and fleet would have moved ere this.” 
of Independence is to be found in German history. It is not what the people Mr. Collier’s sketch of the Emperor will do much to enlighten the 
have won and then shared with the ruler, but it is what the ruler has inherited and American peoples upon his complex character, and its relation to the 
or won and shared with the people, that makes the groundwork of the consti- nature of his people and their history. It is evident that the Emper 
tutions of the various states, and of the empire.” his ** job” of restoring to the German peoples after their two hundred 
As a practical corollary Mr. Collier points out how unintelligent it is to humiliating subserviency their sense of self-respect and security. | 
suppose that because Insurance Acts and other State-controlled legislature date of his dismissal of Bismarck, two years after his accession, he has ence 


schemes succeed in absolutist Germany they should prove equally successful to carry out this task in no spirit of personal egotism, but with a deep 


here or in America. ‘* To draw inferences from a State governed as is Prussia his obligations as the chosen instrument of God for directing the affair 
for application to such democratic communities as America and England is German people. ‘‘ When the Emperor says ‘1’ he refers to the aut! 
as valuable as to argue from the habits of birds that such-and-such a treatment the German Imperial Crown, and is thereby emphasising the importance of t 
would succeed with fish.” It would appear, moreover, that not only in the German citizen.” But, perhaps, the most illuminating insight into the chara 
sphere of political control is the German more ready to be ruled than to rule of this very human and sensible, if impatient, personality is Mr. Coll 
but that in his social relations he is so insecure of himself that he is afraid to be plosive sentence, ‘‘ The only wonder is that he is not insupportable.”’ 
natural, and on all and every occasion relies upon formal rules of behaviour It is impossible within the space of this review to do justice to a work s 
and etiquette. Finally, Mr. Collier considers that he is temperamentally un- full of information and of practical and often novel interpretations of histor 
fitted for industrial success, “ Strange as it may sound in these days, the Whether we agree with these or not, we are forced to admit that in the « 
Germans are not at heart business men There are more eyes with dreams in of his material Mr. Collier has been most thorough. On each and every pha» 
them in Germany than in all the world besides They work hard, they increase of German life—education, army, status of women, municipal manageme! 
their factories, their commerce, but their hearts are not in it,” agriculture and other matters—he has something arrestive to say, some 
rhe German is essentially intellectual rather than practical. It is in the information to impart. His book forcibly illustrates the fact that ** the nat ) 
intangible realms of the mind, in poetry, and especially in music, that he finds of the earth, close as they are together in these days, are worlds apart in thoug! 
his true expression and kingdom He has given the world rich stores of poetry, Each builds its life in words, and the words are as little alike as in the days | 
philosophy and music, * and these are still his soul's darlings.” He has been Babel; and thus it comes about that we misunderstand one another | 
1 


ON THE GREEN. ! 


By Horace HutTcHINson AND BERNARD Darwin. 





THE VALUE OF THE PRELIMINARY SWING. executed with all the force and at the same pace as that whi 
N the course of the last amateur championship, gallantly is to follow it. If a half shot, he will go through all the action 
won by Mr. Hilton, some special attention was given to of that smaller performance, and so on down to the least putt 
the performance and even more to the methods of a young Each preliminary will be done with thoughtful care — th 
American player, Mr. Schmidt. He came over, with follow through of the drive, the travel of the putter smoothil\ 
others of his countrymen, to compete in our champion- along the line of the direction that the ball should go, and 
ship, without any very big reputation borne on his back. He on. The only cases in which he refrains from a full rehearsal 
was said to be about the mark of what we should call a scratch are those of the bunker stroke, where touching of the san¢ 
player, or perhaps a point or so better. They do not penalise previously is forbidden, and the approach shot, in which a 
their men in the United States handicaps. Yet he played so divot is to be excised. For all his most businesslike devotio! 
well that he looked perilously, at one time, like repeating the to the task of playing the next shot to the very best of his 
work of Mr. Travis, and it was only at the nineteenth hole that ability, the trial swinger has still sufficient respect for tha! 
he was beaten by the ultimate winner of the tournament. So classic monition, mec fortuitum spernere cespitem, to to vid his 
he did not quite succeed in making himself a replica of Mr. cutting out the divot before the occasion practically require 
Travis in respect of his victory, but he reproduced, with a it. The British habit is, rather, only to take this preliminary 
singular fidelity, the methods of that American winner swing when the stroke promises to be one of particu ar 1m 
of our championship. He dispensed with the eternal black portance. I remember Mr. Ball, in the amateur cham; onship 
cigar, but he gave all the same impression of a deadly at St. Andrews preceding the last, before hitting off to he las 
concentration on his job, and, most noticeably of all, he hole in his match against Mr. Bell—the latter was hol 1g him 
resembled Mr. Travis in taking a preliminary swing before so tight that any fighter of less stern quality than Ball 
every shot. playing as he was at the time, would surely have been tel 
It is quite worthy of notice that this preliminary swing, took a practice swing on the tee. He was driving « tically 
which is characteristic of these two great American players at the time, but I knew that he meant business whe! wen 
whom we have seen over here, and of many besides in their out of his usual way thus to rehearse his stroke. Ht - ' 
own country, is something quite different from a mere careless beautiful shots in succession, reaching the green, h . > 
whirl or waggle of the club, as if to get the muscles free and Bell could not do against the wind, and thus won match 
loose before the actual stroke. It is something much more Likewise most of us, if we have a particularly tric) shot os . 
than this. It is a deliberate, thought-out rehearsal of the play, will take a like practice at it. If we have to} y © Mh rf 
actual next stroke which the golfer is proposing to play. If on slice or pull, or if we are taking an unusually “ a re 
a]] sucl 


he is about to drive off, his trial swing will be a full one, and to execute a particularly accurate pitch and stop, + by 
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cases it is likely that we shall indulge ourselves in a stroke of 
rehearsal, with no ball there, but only the daisy or some other 
foreign body. 

Now, what, when we recognise this to be our custom, are 
we to infer from it with regard to these practice strokes ? There 
is one only inference, that we regard the practice as of a certain 
value when we have a tricky stroke to play. We may ask a 
further question, then—what 
stroke at golf is there which 
is nota tricky one? When 
do we meet with that abso- 
lucely plain and simple pro- 
position which does not call 


for our best skill and subtlety Q 

in solving it ? It is to be . 

er. nted that some strokes are P > 

m re tricky than others, but i =~ - 

al» to be admitted that © = 

th -e are no strokes which are Ss 
no’ trickv. Having allowed ape fi @) a 
so much, it is evident that Paiute 
we have given the whole of g 

th case away into the fi rs e 
haids of those who go * oy 


aw: 
through all the preliminary ‘. , A 
ac:'ons before the real stroke + er 
is played. What need have T 
we of further argument ? ; 
Really, we have to admit that = 
to be the conclusion of the 
matter. Of course, we are 
obliged to recognise that effi- 
ciency—that blessed word ! 
does not stand for all that is PLAN OF 
possible with regard to this 
game of golf. It would be an enormous bore if every player were 
to fall into the habit of taking this preliminary canter before 
every start. It is, no doubt, partly this practice which congests 
American greens so severely and makes the time normally 
occupied over a round in that great country so much longer 
than it is over here. Doubtless that interferes with the general 
enjoyment of the game, and for all the blessedness of the word 
efficiency it must be realised that enjoyment is a prime object 
of playing the game too. It would be, I think, altogether 
lamentable if this habit of rehearsal were to become general 
in this country, where life is already short enough and golf long 
enough. But that the rehearsal stroke does, with certain 
players and certain temperaments, at all events, make 
for efficiency we seem logically bound to admit. The 
above modification may very reasonably be made of a quite 
general statement: there are some players, of the Duncan 
type, for example, whom it is hard to picture thus painfully 
rehearsing their efforts, and the very greatest and most naturally 
gifted golfers seem to be those to whom the practice swing would 


& 
' 

é 
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LOOKING BACK AT THE NEW GREEN 


] 4 . ° 
‘ast ommend itself. Only, as aforesaid, when the stroke is 
ot peculiar trickiness do the very best rehearse it. Of the really 


steat players Mr. “‘ Freddy” Tait is the one whom we most 
olten “aw at rehearsal, and I think he found its value. But 
those to whom it comes as a most useful help are just the golfers 
Who, like Mr. Travis, have mechanically built up a great game 
by t thtful and laborious work. The practice swing assures 
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them that the mechanism is working right. More than that 
if the first rehearsal is not to their satisfaction they will repeat 
it, even to the third and fourth time of asking, until they hav: 
it to their liking, and then, and not till then, will endeavow 
to reproduce the perfected action with the ball as_ its 
object. Possibly therefore the rehearsal habit might mak 
our golf more effective, but assuredly it would make ou: 


a 
E - a 
: @ 0 ‘ 


NEW TENTH HOLE AT HOYLAKE. 


world more weary, and that is a consummation scarcely to 
be wished. H. G. H. 


THE NEW TENTH HOLE AT HOYLAKE. 
THROUGHOUT the vear the enthusiastic authorities at Hovlake have beer 
setting their house in order for the Open Championship, which is to be played 


there next Monday and Tuesday, the qualifying competition taking place thi 
week rhe most important alteration has been the making of the new tenth 
hole The old tenth was, on the whole, unworthy of so great a cours Prove 
it required two good long, straight shots to reach the green, but they were not 


very interesting shots and the green was in the nature of a crater, wherein many 
1 badly struck ball ended far nearer the hole than it deserved Now a new greet 


has been made further to the left in the country of sandhills, and instead of 


punch-bowl, we have an imposing plateau. It is a green of a type that has lately 
grown familiar to those who play on inland courses, particularly those in whicl 
Mr. Harry Colt is interested, but at Hoylake there has hitherto been almost 
every variety of hole save this one. The plateau is rather long, so that ther 


should be plenty of room to pitch and stop on it \t the same time, the shot 
must be straight, and there is severe trouble on either side, more especially the 
left It there be 


10 wind it should present no great difficulties, but if the wind 
blows, then it should hold almost 
infinite possibilities of tragedy. 
Whatever happens, it will surely be a 
much more picturesque and dramatic 
hole than the old one ever was 


IS THE CHARACTER OF 
THE COURSE CHANGING? 


With the midsummer weather 


that we have been enjoying—pertect 
for loafing, just a little too hot for 
goli—the course at Hoylake will 
probably be very keen and very 
difficult rhe greens are trightenin 
at all times many short putts are 
missed there when the greens at 
slow when they are tast as light- 
ning, he only can putt who has both 
i brave heart and a delicate touch 
There are few more eminently 
characteristic courses than Hoylake 
and yet, in the last few vears, it 
ippears, In some respects, to have 


been changing its character It has 


become, if one may respectfully say 

more like um inland course 

AT HOYLAKE. There has been much more gras 
on it Some tine a last yea 

when the men of Sunningdale went up to beard the Royal Liverpool Golf Club 
there has been too much, and just now I read that they have had to cut tl 

tairway rhe very use of that word shows that it is a pity; one prefers th 
pertectly natural links to the shaven avenues down which we hit—or try to hit 

inland ; but it is no use kicking against the pricks, and on account of this ver: 

cutting the course will probably be in apple-pie order and provide the vers 

soundest and fairest possible test. It is curious that no course that has to put uy 
with a vast deal of play seems able to retain all its seaside qualitis B.D 
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THE EXPORTATION OF LIVESTOCK. 


HEN Mr. Armour crossed over for the purpose of of the week loads of livestock were descending the rivers pre- 
acting as our special artist at the International paratory to crossing the Atlantic. The history that led to this 
Polo games in the United States, he made the state of things is well known. Just about this time last yea; 
sketches which we reproduce with these com- breeders were horrified to find that the prospects of the sea 
ments. Of course, Mr. Armour did not know were destroyed by an outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis 
whence the cattle came nor whither they were going ; but thev It appeared originally in Ireland, and for some time it was 
looked so interesting that it was deemed advisable to send very difficult to deal with, as cases arose first in one dist 
reproductions to Mr. W. G. C. Britten, secretary of the Hereford and then in another, nor were they confined to Ireland, as sone 
Herd Book Society. Mr. Britten was as much delighted as of the cattle sent over here had been distributed about 
we were with the sketches. ‘1 don’t ever remember,” he country, and very great trouble and expense had to be expen: od 
writes, “‘ seeing any sketches of Hereford cattle so true to before the disease was extirpated. Breeders will long remer 
life.” He speaks with authority, as the batch were collected the state of things at Doncaster. There were many buyer of 
livestock from Argentina and elsewhere who had made a }\ at 


by him and shipped for Mr. George Leigh of Aurora, Illinois. 


There were altogether fourteen bulls, twenty cows and sixteen of attending the show of the Royal Agricultural Society or 


calves, all of them pure-bred Herefords. The most noted the purpose of selecting recruits to the various South Amer: an 
bull among them was the two year old Farmer, bred by Mr. herds ; but the state of affairs was so bad that the showi f 
Ralph T. Hinkes of Mansell, Herefordshire. This is the bull cattle was absolutely prohibited, and the promoters ha to 
shown in the picture, over the title ““ Qui Vive.” Mr. Britten depend on other attractions. In some cases, agricult 4] 
considers it “‘a splendid likeness.” He goes on to give the exhibitions were missed altogether. There was, for exar 

following interesting reasons for the extent of this branch of no show at Tring for the first time since the establishn at 
exportation. He says: ‘ Hereford cattle are great favourites of that function seventy years ago. Breeders in this cow 

in U.S.A. on account of their wonderful feeding qualities. however, disciplined by long experience, did not fail to si t 
They are renowned for being quick and easy feeders, coming with as good a grace as was possible to the hardships imy: ed 





SWEET REPOSE. 





to maturity considerably earlier than other breeds. They are by the visitation. There was no grumbling in public, and ver) 
practically immune from tuberculosis ; on test, less than three little in private. In no country in the world more than ™ 
per cent. are found to be suffering from this disease. It ts England is it recognised that, to maintain the splendid rade 
wonderful how placid and docile Hereford cattle nearly always in livestock which has been established by the enterp1 ind 
are. That accounts for them being such good feeders. I energy of two or three generations of breeders, it Is ne: >sat) 
think one would gather from the sketches that the cattle seem to show a ciean bill of health. Continental countri ich 
as contented as possible. They are always wonderful travellers, have no foreign trade comparable with ours can, In uy 
either on land or water, and they adapt themselves to any afford to neglect the disease—at least, they think Wi 
climatic conditions. I have shipped several to Northern Japan, cannot, for our part, believe that they follow a soun ICN 
and they stand the long journey splendidly, and also stand the Where one case occurs in this country, there are a hu | in 
climate on arrival.” countries on the Continent, such as France and G n 
The exportation to the United States is but a part, though However, that is their own affair; it is a matter ol sti 
an important part, of the business done by “ the stud farm of the policy which we have no right to criticise. The mat tis 
world,” and Herefords only one of the many breeds affected. to recognise that in Great Britain the trade in pedi : 
As a matter of fact, shipments on an extraordinary, almost an is one of immense pecuniary value, and that to n i 
unparalleled, scale are being made of a diversity of breeds to immunity from disease must be secured. At the = mi 
the Southern Republics of America. Last week the Board of there is room for the complaint commonly made by ct 
Agriculture was able to make the welcome announcement that the time of probation is too long. Under t! " 
that restrictions had been removed, and that on and after regulations a period of six months must elapse betw« is 
Monday last certificates would be issued as usual. Breeders case of foot-and-mouth disease and the first shipment it a 
anticipating this declaration had been preparing for days and The assertion made on behalf of the farmers is that - 
weeks beforehand, and forthwith at the great ports of London, is too long. Even when disease is lying dormant pre 
il 


Liverpool and Glasgow shipping began, and before the middle been known to take longer for incubation than a perl 
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QUL VIVE. 
weeks. This being so, a delay of six months is more than the 
situation requires. If the period were halved it would be a 
great relief to the breeders, and many assert that it could be 
reduced to six weeks without danger or injury. 


THE SPEED OF PIGEONS 


HE race between constituents of Mr. Percy Illingworth 
and Mr. Handel Booth has served as an excuse for much 
discussion in the dailies concerning the speed of pigeons, 
and conjectures have been made which could have been 
set at rest immediately if the writers had but understood 
that careful records are kept of the speeds attained in the 

races flown weekly during the season. As considerable stakes are 
involved—sometimes over {£150 falling to the winning owner— 
the exact distance and time occupied are worked out with such 
precision as to leave little room for doubt, although occasionally 
the speed has been so remarkable as to make one wonder if the 
fastest bird had not managed to escape from his hamper before 
the official liberation. To show what can be done, one need not 
search back further than last vear, when, in the classic race from 
Rennes to the North of England, a distance of about five 
hundred miles, organised by the Na- 
tional Flying Club, the winning bird 
set up an average velocity of 1,933vds. 
a minute. From Nantes to Lancashire, 
in June last, the highest velocity was 
1,572vds. a minute. Obviously the pace 
varies considerably, much depending 
upon the force and direction of the wind, 
and the state of the weather generally. 
The figures mentioned are among the 
best. In some of the sprint races, so 
popular among working men who have 
not the leisure or means for training 
over long distances, it is claimed that 
birds have flown 2,166yds. in a minute, 
and 2} miles in rmin. 15sec. The other 
side of the picture may be illustrated 
by the two disastrous attempts made 
to fly selected birds from the Faroe 
Islands. In the first, I believe, none 
W ever heard of again, and in the 
nd two belated wanderers reached 
> after an absence of nearly three 
Werks, one at Harrow, the other at 
Levoster. Of the three-quarters of a 


mi on odd birds ringed annually, pro- 
bal » at least one-third go astray in 
tra: ing or racing—some are shot, others 
do. :less succumbing to exhaustion, 
wh. the majority, faint-hearted or in- 
dif. ont, merely claim the hospitality 
ot trange loft encountered en route, 
mis able shirkers fit only for a pie. 


‘his is not merely the hobby 
of tc working man. The King’s new 


lofts at Sandringham have already been 
illustrated in Country Lire, and many 
years have elapsed since the late King 
a ad first got together a strain 
drawr 


trom the best blood obtainable, 
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such as the Jurion, Ducha- 
teau, Logan, Delmotte and 
others. Mr. 2. W. Logan, 
member for the sporting 
Harborough division of 
Leicestershire, mav well 
claim to be the pioneer in this 
country, and Mr. Percy Illing- 
worth, one of the promoters of 
the recent race, has been an 
enthusiast since his boyhood 
Searcely a week passes in 
which his birds from Clayton 
Heights are not on the wing 
in some contest or other. 

Although pigeons have 
been used for the conveyance 
ot messages trom time imme- 
morial, it is not until recent 
vears that a speedy bird has 
been produced upon scientific 
lines, the response to the efforts 
of breeders being exemplified in 
increased powers of endurance 
and greater rapidity of move- 
ment. The carrier, of Eastern 
extraction, was the first variety 
used, but when Moore wrote his 
classic work in 1735 they had 
then become of too great value 
to “ risque their being lost upon 
every trifling wager,’”’ and the 
modern representative of this 
breed, with his exaggerated 
show points, would be entirely 
unsuitable for flying even short distances. \ beautiful bird 
spoilt,“ many of us think. His successor was the dragoon, 
a shapely, sturdy bird, less abnormal in wattle, but too heavy now 
for passage through the air. Compared with the elegantly con- 
structed flying homer he is as a hackney to the thoroughbred. 
Less than twenty vears ago authoritative writers declined to rank 
him among high-class pigeons, but changing tastes have put him 
right in the front rank, so that to-dav some of the best-filled classes 
at the chief shows are in the section devoted to dragoons, good 
specimens of which fetch a lot of money. About 1820, a Mr. John 
Boys of Margate maintained a stud of dragoons, whose duty it 
was to carry each day from London the leading article of the 
Morning Post. Some idea of the improvement in pace brought 
about by careful selection may be gathered from the fact that in 
1765 the performance of a dragoon was then considered remarkable. 
Released at Bury St. Edmunds at nine o’clock in the morning, he 
* flew to the sign of the Bull Inn in Bishopsgate Street, into the 
loft, and was there shewn at half an hour past eleven o’clock the 
same morning on which he had been thrown up at Bury St. Edmunds, 
having flown seventy-two miles in two hours and a-half.’”’ Although 
flying men very properly look with suspicion upon breeding merely 
for external beauty, it may be noted that an authority considers 
a fine head as indicative of racing powers. A. C. S. 





A GOOD FEEDER. 
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THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 





W. A. Rowch JUDGE MOORE’S TEAM: Copyrigh 
Winners of the Leconfield Cup for Private Coaches in the Richmond Marathon. 


HAT in Victorian days used to be called Queen’s 
weather favoured King George and Queen Mary 
when they paid their visit to the Richmond Horse 
Show, which opened on Friday, June 13th. Under 
its very energetic management, Richmond Horse 

Show not only succeeds in holding the very high position which 
it attained from the start, but every year shows us some improve- 
ment Curiously, too, its popularity, far from being injured by 
the great International Show which follows it, has been increased. 
No better gate could have been expected than that of this vear, 
and more spectators would have produced crowding and dis- 
comfort The great event of the first day was the Coaching 
Marathon, which started at 11.30, the course being from the 
Magazine in Hyde Park to the show ground, adjoining the Old 
Deer Park at Richmond. There were twenty-two entries, and 
not only did they give a splendid exhibition of horse flesh and driving, 
but they succeeded in attracting 
what must have been the largest 
crowd ever! brought together to 
see coaching in London. There 
was one lady, Miss Brocklebank, 
who drove a splendid team of 
dark bays. For road coaches 
Mr. Vanderbilt was given the 
first prize for his beautiful greys, 
driven by Mr: Wilson The 
second prize was won by Messrs 
Filling with a team of chestnuts 
Judge Moore carried off the first 
prize for private coaches with 
his well-known greys, and Mr 
Vanderbilt was second. Si 
Edward Sterne and Miss Brockle 
bank came in third and fourth 
Other competitors were Mr: 
McKerrow, Mr. W. A. Barron 
Mr. Stanley Brotherhood, M1: 
Hamilton Hughes, Mr. H. J] 
Enthoven, Mr. J. H. Harvey, 
Mr. J. G. B. Wimbush and Si 
William Hamilton 
had a very difficult task, and 


The judges 


never can have been asked to 
decide the merits of a finer 
collection of teams 

Other competitions occupy 
ing the judges on Friday were 
hunters and hacks. The novice 
class in the latter was especi- 
ally good, both in regard to 
the quality of the exhibits 
and the number of them. Mrs 


W. N. Chapman’s Queen of MR. HOWARD FRANK’S 


the North is a chestnut that 





evoked general commendation. Mr. Faudel-Phillips won 
with Chocolate Soldier, to which, in addition to the first pi 
was awarded the fifty-guinea challenge cup for hacks. In 
harness pony class Dr. F. E. Leedson won rather unexpecte: 
and Mr. W. Foster was second. Judge Moore’s Vida Fayre 


f 


easily in the harness ponies 15h. and over. In the single har 
horses over 14h. and not exceeding 15h. Mr. P. Smith added a 
to his laurels with Queen of Ayr and Melbourne Princess. 
On Saturday an unparalleled and interesting crowd assembled 
at the opening of the show, and alertly followed the proceedings 
throughout the whole day. In the morning Sir Merrik Burrell 
and Mr. Wickham-Boynton had a difficult task set them in judgin; 
a magnificent entry of hunters. Nineteen novices came up for 
competition, the winner being eventually found in Miss Mona 
Dunn’s Sunrise, a chestnut who more than pleased the 
judges Mr. Jerry Rohan’s Pirate was second, and Mr. Sowler’s 
Sentinel third. Sunrise was en- 
tered also in the open light-weight 
class, but was defeated here 
Dondidier, a brown five vear old 
brought up by Captain J. F. Lay 
cock, who not only carried off the 
first prize but was awarded the 
Richmond Challenge Cup. M1 
Drage’s Bridge was second, an 
Sunrise third In the class fo1 
single harness horses ther 
a little assembly of some | 
a-dozen champions competing 
all the more surprise wh 
victor of them all was foun 
Mr. Howard Frank’s Roderic! 
Dhu It was a very near thing 
however, and not decided til 
the referee had been call 
Mr. Smith’s King of the A 
awarded second prize. On 
tandem teams were enter 
the class over 15h., the firs 
being awarded to Mr: 
Smith’s Queen of A) nd 
Melbourne Princess. Th 
ing competition was on¢ 
most interesting eve! 
Saturday. Seven teal 
peted for the fifty-guin 
lenge cup presented | Mrs 
Alfred Aldin. The |} 
awarded to Judge Moor 
but Miss Ella Ross wé a 
second with her blacks leed 
the opinion was freely « 
that they were the bet 


RODERICK DHU. 


First Prize, Single Harness Horse. two. In the competitio! ns 
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tor members of the Coaching Club Sir Lindsay 
Lindsay-Hogg took the first place with a smart team 
of liver chestnuts. Mr. Vanderbilt was second and 
Mr. Martinez de Hoz third. There was a good 
entry for the jumping for officers in uniform, and 
the horsemanship showed that renewed attention is 
being paid to this art in the Army. Mr. Thwaites, 
16th Lancers, was first with Prussian Eagle ; Captain 
F. J. Walwyn, Royal Welsh Fusiliers was second 
with St. David ; and Mr. J. W. Aylmer, 4th Dragoon 
Guards, third with Turcoman. 


THE KING'S VISIT : 
, ‘ TO ETON. 


TON, in its summer attire, is one of the 
loveliest places in the world, and makes 
an ideal setting for any form of pageant. 
It is possible to remember many beauti- 
ful sights there, the Fourth of June and 
the Winchester match—the latter, alas! 

never quite so pretty in Agar’s Plough as in Upper 
Club—but none of them, no, not even the Fourth 
of June fireworks on a moonlight night, was more 





W A. Rouch. MR. H. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS’ CHOCOLATE SOLDIER. Copyright. beautiful than the scene from Fellow’s Evot on 
Champion Hack and Winner of the Challenge Cup. Monday, when the King and Queen left Eton in the 


Royal barge, escorted by the boats. Their names, 
too, are pleasant and stirring, at any rate to Etonian 
ears—the Monarch, with its ten oars ; the Britannia, 
the Dreadnought, the Defiance. One could only 
wish that there were still preserved the names of 
three long boats of 1762—the Snake, the Piper's 
Green and My Guineas Lion. 

rhe crews of the boats certainly covered them 
selves with glory. They looked, as they always do, 
quite delightful in their Fourth of June kit, the 
oarsmen in white duck trousers and striped shirts, 
the short, open, dark blue coat and flowered hat, the 
steerers of the upper boats in all the gold-laced 
and cocked-hatted magnificence of little admirals, 





ed those of the lower boats as midshipmen. However, 
; the glory of their attire and their names was as 
BS nothing to that of their achievements, for they 
ll accomplished without a hitch a most picturesque 
ng manoeuvre never attempted before. First they 
for drifted down stream two abreast, all the crews 
na standing up at the word of command, and those of 
re the lower boats ‘“ tossing ’”’ their oars. Then they 
tr came up stream three abreast and repeated the 
ers ceremony; but this time under infinitely more 
en- difficult circumstances, since there was no weigh 
ght upon the boats. This, which made the achievement 
by more difficult, also made it more lovely. The 
old boats lay scarcely moving upon the water; the 
na tall forest of oars as if suspended in the air 
Beyond the crews on the further shore was a green 
the bank of trees, with Windsor Castle in the back 
the W. A. Rowch. CAPTAIN J. F. LAYCOCK’S DONDIDIER. Copyright. ground on the right; to the left the river, winding 
Mr First Light-weight and Chambion Hunter. out of sight with a big, picturesque sweep; in the 
ind immediate foreground on land was the Royal 
ol Pavilion, a miracle of red and gold: below it, clos¢ 
. in shore, the Royal barge, with its eight gold and 
‘Hf scarlet oarsmen. As the King and Queen and 
Princess Mary took their seats in the barge under a 
ng gorgeous canopy, the Royal Standard broke from 
I the bows, the eight gilded bargemen began to row, 
Al the boats formed an escort and the whole majesti 
ic] pageant vanished slowly down stream. It was a sight 
- that will not easily be forgotten. This was certainl\ 
me the great scene of the day, but that in School Yard 
' must also be remembered. When ‘“ God Save the 
King ’’ burst out in real earnest as with a clatter on 
S the unaccustomed stones the Royal carriage drove 
right into the middle. 
Nothing could have been better than the read- 
ing of the boys’ address to Their Majesties by Mi 
i Keele, the captain of the school. He rolled out his 
fine loyal sentiments ove votundo as if he enjoyed 
. them intensely, and so that they could be heard in 
3 every corner of School Yard It was a difficult task 
the admirably well accomplished. After this came His 
Majesty’s answer, which was a very great deal more 
than any mere formal reply, for it contained two 
great pieces of news—that Prince Henrv was com- 
\Irs ing to Eton in the autumn, and that the King, in 
: order to commemorate his visit, had asked the 
— governing body to increase by an extra week the 
ye summer holidays. When His Majesty added, with 
FOO a pleasant smile, that he was glad to say that 
eet : the governing body had granted his request, the 
aa Wa three cheers that followed supplied the best and 


the uch. MISS MONA DUNN’S  BISKRA. Copyright most heartfelt comment on the announcement. 
Winner of the High Jump. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND EMIGRATION TO CANADA point of growth to choose between any of them. Good flesh-producing ty; 

fo tHe Epiror of Country Lire.” of sheep, cattle, pigs, etc., will also, I believe, be found to have a fairly const 

Sir Canada has plenty of fair-sized farms to offer, and a climate with plenty average rate of growth Of course, it would not do in the case of chicker 
of sun Men cannut make a living from small farms in a sunless climate take into consideration the growth of, sav, bantams, as these cannot be class 
except where soil is rich, which is seldom the casein Scotland We have greatly as flesh-producers ; and, in the same way with regard to sheep, it might not « 
benefited in Scotland from the Canadian advantages offered to members of perhaps, to consider Cheviots, or, in cattle, Jerseys or very small breeds of p 
our agricultural as well as town’s folk, and our population is greatly in excess What I believe would be valuable is a table to show the growth of the differ 





FIRST DAY. SECOND DAY. THIRD DAY. FOURTH DAY. 
of what it was within living men’s memory There is nothing to deplore, but kinds of flesh per week, up to their ripe age, ot the animals, all brought 
a great deal to please all who wish the spring migrant to Canada “‘ more power common standard, as follows : 
to his elbow.””"—ARGYLI Say roolb. of growing chicken flesh, if properly fed, etc., should increase in wi 
, . at the average rate of 14°28 per cent. per \ 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN WEIGHT PER WEEK OF CHICKENS. seal - beef vi : a - : 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lit seal. - sheep 2 a ys ? 
Str,—I find I have no difficulty in growing chickens of any good table type soolb 7 pig - . 2 
at an average rate up to sixteen weeks of age, as follows, weights given week alii 2 Snake - : 
op Woes te cumees 2 When hatched - Iho F. G. PAYNTER 
r week old 2 9 weeks old 28 THE UNFOLDING OF A ROSE 
2 10 os 32 To tHe Epitor or * Country Lire.” 
: ; 11 ‘ 40 S1r,—As roses will be somewhat topical the next few days, in view of the | 
' ( 12 - +4 Horticultural Society’s Rose Show and the “rose” celebration of © 
8 13 ; 48 Alexandra’s Day, I thought possibly the enclosed might be of use to you 
6 , 12 14 ; 56 photographs, which are taken in connection with my “ plant growth" re 
- ” 16 15 . 60 are in no sense posed, but show the normal unfolding of a rose in the 
s = 24 16 = 64 air; and, being taken exactly to scale at twenty-four-hour intervals 
These weights, added together, come to 28lb. ojoz., and, therefore, anyone possess an interest as showing both the rate of unfolding and the 


keeping a sequence of seventeen chicken at all ages of growth from hatching t growth made during the process Joun H. Wituts. 


sixteen weeks will be in a position to sell off every week 4lb. of chicken flesh ; 


in other words, 28lb. of chicken flesh are able to produce 4lb. of flesh per week, AT THE EDGE OF A WOOD. 

which is at the rate of 14°28 per cent. per week. All other fleshes can be worked To tue Eptror or * Country Lire 

out in the same way, and thus, by comparison, the different rates per cent. per Sir,—I have pleasure in submitting to you the enclosed photograph of 
week that the various fleshes produce themselves shown. Perhaps you will ask iris growing at the edge of a wood near Rosthwaite, Borrowdale. Durin 





WILD IRIS IN) BORROWDALE. 





some of your correspondents to work out in the same way the growths of animals, month, and even until the first week in July, they may be found gt 
such as cattle, sheep, pigs, ducks, etc., up to what may be termed their ripe age in the damp or boggy corners of the woods.—E. L. Kent. 

that is, their best, from all points of view, marketable age. The weights I 

give for chicken are what I find to be a fair average gain in weight of any THE PAINTER AND THE HORSE 
suitable first cross, such as Wyandotte Orpington, Indian Game Orping- To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.’ 

ton, Faverolle x Orpington, Sussex Orpington, and Rock Orpington ; S1r,—Under this heading ‘‘ L. H.” asks particulars about the painte! 


and, if properly and uniformly fed and managed, I find there is very little in a reproduction of a picture of his is reproduced over the erroneous tit 








June 21st, 1913.] 


Galloping Troika.” A Russian troika is three horses abreast, the middle ho 





th an arch (“douga™). The picture you reproduce represents five-hor 
umness, two at the pole and three leaders abreast; no doug This is the 


lish way of driving, and the horses are trotting, not galloping. Orloff is 
ther common Russian name, and the painter, though well known as a painter 
Polish subjects, has no connection with the origin of the breed of Orloff 
ttters. These were started more than a century ago by Count Orloff, in the 
§ the Empress Catherine, founded on a cross between Arabs, presented 
the Empress Catherine by the Sultan of Turkey, and crossed with Danis! 
wes. The only troika ever seen in English shows is mine, which is horsed by 
American trotter, Captain Fullerton (record, 2min. 24sec. for the mile) and 
English thorough-bred race-horses as gallopers. The Orloffs are trotters, 
| as only the middle horse of a troika trots this horse is in Russia an Orloft 
tter; the two gallopers are usually any horse with a little blood in him, 
avalry remounts.—WaALTER WINANS. 


DRAIN VENTILATION 
fo tHe Eprror or “* Country LiF! 

The hot weather, however acceptable, comes upon us so suddenly that 
wre invariably unprepared for the demands it makcs on our mode of living. 
present is the time of year when sanitation calls for special attention, and 
n certain cardinal principlcs are very liable to be ovcrlooked just throug 
© ready assumption of immunity from danger. Take, for instance, the 
stion of the ventilation of house drains. Modern sanitary practice insists 
e provision of a fresh-air inlet at a low level, as provided for by the model 

I uws of the Local Government Board. It is the practice to fix at thcse low- 
| openings to the drains mica valves, with the evident object of preventing 
utlet of drain air through the “inlet.” It is a recognised fact that thes 
m. a valves do not do this, and are no safeguard against the emission of foul 
vhenever the drains are flushed or when, from any other cause, there is back 


prissure. The unreliable mica valve has always been the weak point of house- 
drin ventilation, but, admittedly unsatisfactory as it is, it is in common use on 
t utfall drains from millions of houses in the towns and villages throughout 
yuntry. Not one of these valves but ventilates the drains into the streets, 

in the great majority of cases near to the public way. The danger to the public 
th resulting from this improper ventilation of drains into the public 

t ughfares is serious, and calculated to prove calamitous at any moment. 
If consider the volume of drain air (which can be as dangerous as sewer air) 
which is constantly finding its way into the streets, we are led towards the con- 
clusion that the fresh air on which the ventilation of drains depends is now 


obtained at too great a risk both to personal and public safety.—Mark H. 
Jupce, A.R.1.B.A. 


OUR FRIEND THE HERON 

To tHe Eprror or ‘ Country Lirt 

Str,—I see that the poor heron is still being abused by some of your corre- 
spondents. One ate an egg! How many eggs (probably plovers’ included 
has Mr. Walker eaten? The truth is that some people permit nothing to exist 
in the way of mammals and birds if they dare to eat anything that would seem 
to be poaching upon the supposed property of humans. Lord Falmouth has 
two heronries at Tregothnan in Cornwall, and rejoices in their wild beauty 
\s with the great bustard, the avocet, etc., so will it be with the heron as long 


as people are so unutterably greedy and begrudging. If there were a “ plague 


of them, it would be another affair; but has anyone who owns a trout river, 
or some of it, ever really had to go home from his fishing because there was n 
sport owing to the herons? Yet foxes, which will sometimes kill, out of a sheet 


spirit of murder, fifty fowls or pheasants and more in one onslaught, must b 


reverenced on bended knee. Why? Because in hunting them they give 
pleasure, when the herons are only large, flopping birds which dare to satisfy 
their legitimate hunger.—Husert D. ASsTLEyY. 


A NIGHTINGALE AT WIGAN 
[To tue Eprror or *“ Country Lirt 
Str,—No doubt you will be interested to know that I heard the nightingale 
on the outskirts of Wigan at five minutes after midnight on June 3rd. 
It rather interesting, as it very rarely gets so far North, and 
I do not think it has been heard in this locality before. There was no doubt 
it was a nightingale, and a companion who was with me, who lives in the South 
of England and hears the nightingale practically every night during the summer, 
bears out this fact. If anyone who is sufficiently interested would like to know 
the lity, I shall be pleased to inform him.—Harotp Ricsy. 


BED-WAGGONS IN THE NORTH 

To tHe Epitror or “ Country LiF! 
ME \s a frequent reader of Country Lire I was more than interested ir 
ig in your issue of May 31st the illustration and correspondence re * Bed 
Wagon or Warmer” and the query whether “the North of England ever 


nd d in these practical machines,” for when recently staying at one of our 
ol country homes in North Lonsdale some old mahogany four-post beds 
we ving dug out of a hay loft ! and further explorations revealed one of thes 
“ bec warmers.” I regret I have not a photograph as the woodwork is slightly 
diff t to the one you illustrate. It is supposed to be Elizabethan, but a 
the ive been Biglands at Bigland since 1161 A.p. (as recorded by an old well 
pre d oak beam in the house) one cannot date it accurately I am glad to 
Sa} the present owner has the good taste to appreciate his interesting old 
pos ns, and the “‘ warmer” has now found a suitable position in the house. 
I reviously met another in a North Country house, but, sad to relate, it 
wa ken up in ignorance of its purpose and antiquity. The last-mentioned 
Was d by wooden pegs, but the one at Bigland is nailed.—S. P. 

THE FLODDEN MEMORIAL AT SELKIRK. 

To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

SIR m enclosing two photographs taken at the ceremony of unveiling 
th 


‘irk memorial of Flodden. There are two points about it which would 
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LORD ROSEBERY ENJOYS THE RACE. 


justify its being placed on record. This is the first time that a country has 
put up a statue in honour of its defeat, and, in spite of Lord Rosebery’s ingenious 
argument, the defeat must be admitted. It is also unusual—is it not ?—to com- 
memorate a legend. The story is that of all those who went from Selkirk, 
and the loyal souters supplied more than their quota, only one returned, and 
it is the sculptural rendering of Mr. Thomas J. Clapperton of this wild, alarmed 
figure that will for many a century, let us hope, remind Borderers of that grim 
battle fought on a September day four hundred years ago. Lord Rosebery, 
as you will see, is caught, not in the act of making a speech, but in delighttul 
enjoyment of the races, which he watched from Provost Allan’s motor. The 
photographs were taken by Mr. R. Clapperton of Selkirk.—X. 





THE ONLY SURVIVOR, 
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RECORD IN CYGNET REARING 
To tHe Eprror of Country LIF! 

At Worksop, on a small island of the 
Beard’s Mill, a swan has reared the 

t number of cygnets known—twelve 
Nothing was found out as to how the sitting 
would turn out until the mother bird took the 
whole dozen into the water I believe this is 
ndeed a record in cygnet-rearing, though as 
recently is two years ago ls Same swan 


reared eleven cygnet JOHN ,ADGER 


URBS IN RURI 
To tHe Eptror Country Lurt 
SIR As your pap s one of the few whicl 
oices the opinions of those interested in main 
taining the features of country life, I think 
your readers ought to have knowledge of the 
ery serious menace to the more rural districts 
round London by the services, especially on 
Sunday, of motor omnibuses These are a 
very recent development, and you can 
understand that buses passing through the 
villages within fifteen orf twenty miles of 
London every three or four minutes from 
ibout 1o a.m. to 1o p.m. hardly conduce to 


the pleasure of the inhabitants or to the 
harms of the country admit private THE RECORD BROOD. 


It covers a circle 28yds. in diameter, 
would be easy to erect a tree-dwelling 
square upon its crown without disturbing 
main branches. The girth of the trunk is 
and that of the five limbs, which proje 
right angles like the spokes of a wheel, 6ft 
6ft. rin., 6ft., 5ft. 2im. and 4ft. roin, re 
tively, making a total of 28ft. 4in., wh 
surely extraordinary in proportion to the 
trunk. These limbs have the appearan: 
being twisted, and the great ridges that 
out on them remind one forcibly of the ar 
of some species of deer—whence, I suppos 
name.—A. J. Rooker RoBerts 


A RELIC OF OLD JAPAN: COUNTRY 

DANCE PERFORMERS IN CURIOUS 

ATTIRE. 

(To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lir: 
Sir,—In Japanese villages there still 
various customs and manners, of whi 
procession of the Kakko dance perform: 
the most curious. As seen in the photogr 
two men, who take lead of the procession 
up two paper lanterns, signifying the noct 
dance, though it is now in reality perf 
in broad daylight. After them follow th 
formers, most of whom wear a curiot 
covering both head and face, and 

small drum at the waist When the d 
begins, they dance along, making a 
beating the drum to the merry tune of music and 

THE PROCESSION old songs.—Tsuy1-Kuru, Yamada, Ise, Japan 


motors areé ulmost as objectionable, but 
there are not so many of them, and in size 
and weight are more adapted for the roads 
If the present-day movement for garden 
cities is not merely the fudge and bunkum 
of speculators in land and houses, surely some- 
thing should be done to give local authorities 
the power to control the buses as they can the 
trams Garden cities, the charm of the 
ountry, and motor buses are utterly incom 
patible, and, in fact, the latter must entirely 
destroy the former I have said nothing of 
the grievance of the local taxpayer, as_ the 
money aspects of the question are, to my 
mind, not nearly so important as those I 
have mentioned but I hope they will not 
be lost sight of by the Traffic Commissior 


now sitting Truty RwuRal 


A REMARKABLE HORNBEAM 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
SIR, Apart from botanists, few people seem 
familiar with the hornbeam, though the tree 
is by no means rare in many parts of the 
country Usually the tree does not arrest the 
ittention, but the enclosed photograph shows 
1 remarkable specimen, which many peopk 
consider one of the finest in the Home Counties 
It stands in the woodland portion of our 
garden, and having been pollarded in its early 
youth, it has thrown out mighty arms at more 
w less regular intervals all the way round, and 


holds the other trees at a respectful distance AN IDEAL SITE FOR A “TREE HOUSE.” 














